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Before Cicero 


LTHOUGH CICERO is 
the first Roman writer 

to write of glass making, 
the art was known to the 
Romans at least 400 years 
before that writer started 
to make trouble for Ameri- 
can high school students! 
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Today—whatever you need—Glass, 
Paint, Varnish, Lacquer or Brushes— 
the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, 
with its international a 
distribution, has a .. \ \ 
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N the National High School Art Ex- 
| hibit now on display at the Carnegie 
Institute, Pittsburgh, and the Scholastic 
Awards for 1928, no awards were made 
in the divisions of book-binding and 
woodwork because the number of entries 
in these groups were too few, the judges 
felt, to justify a prize. The exhibit, by 
the way, is attracting the nation-wide at- 
tention of art = yong | eae > 
markably high ity. e of the 
objects ‘vil be included in the exhibit at 
the Sixth International Congress for Art 
Education at Prague, this summer. 

R. WILLIAM LYON PHELPS 
D probably needs less introduction 
than any other American English scholar. 
He has been Lampson Professor of Eng- 
lish Literature at Yale for many years, 
conducts the famous “As I Like It” de- 
partment in Scribner’s Magazine, and is 
the author of numerous interesting books 
on the modern novel and other subjects. 
His little essay on building your own li- 
brary in this issue will be of special in- 
terest because of the tg that his friend 
be Tunney has recently lectured on 

before utitens Phelps’ 
yom at Yale, where the students adore 
“Dr. Billy. ” 


PORT LOVERS will find something 
worth knowing in Miss Halsey’s ar- 
ticle on archery in this issue. Another 
great summer sport, golf, which is being 
more and more adopted by - school 
students, will be discussed in the May 26 
issue by Innes Brown, Managing Editor 
of The American Golfer. 
HE next number, which will be the 
last of the present school year, will 
be of special value to classes in social 
studies. Another of the thorough “Prob- 
lems of America” articles will appear, on 
“City Planning,” by John Nolen, the dis- 
tinguished landscape itect and city 
planner. “What in Colleges Expect of 
the High School Graduate” will be con- 
tinued with an important article on the 
field of history and social science, by Dr. 
Edgar Dawson, professor of these subjects 
at Hunter College, New York. The re- 
sults of the Community Service division 
of the Scholastic Awards will also be an- 


nounced in 





this issue. 
CCASIONAL departments which 
will appear in the final issue will 
include the Tabloid Book Reviews, Phila- 
telic Paragraphs, and My Favorite Char- 
acter in Fiction. 
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UNT DIEDERICH comes of a line of ancestors dis- 

tinguished as pioneers in American art. His grand- 

father, Richard Morris Hunt, was not only the 
foremost architect of his day but was also the forerunner of 
the strong, native tradition in architecture which now flour- 
ishes. Richard Morris Hunt’s career coincided with the cul- 
mination of the first vast fortunes in the United States and 
he became the designer of the most costly of the homes 
erected to symbolize the financial conquests of their owners. 
However, he, also designed such famous public structures as 
Trinity Church in Boston, the base of the Statue of Liberty, 
and the Fogg Museum of Art at Cambridge. William Morris 
Hunt, the painter, was the brother of Richard Morris Hunt, 
the architect. He likewise was a man of unusual talent. He 
was not only our first mural painter but was also the person 
who introduced Millet and the other French painters of the 
Barbizon group to the United States. 

Therefore, it is no surprise to find that Hunt Diederich 
was well in advance of his generation in the development of 
pertinent modernism in sculpture. His work was at first 
known only to his fellow artists, who found in it refreshment 
from the ponderous or the sentimental ideas which rendered 
sculpture so unapproachable as an enjoyably intimate art. 
Hunt Diederich ventured into an almost medieval fantasy, 


The Jockey 
By Hunt Diederich 


Courtesy of the Ferargil Galleries 


Hunt Diederich was the 
originator of a now wide- 
ly imitated mode in art— 
that of sculpture in metal, 
Diederich was the first ar- 
tist to regard the baser 
metals as a medium adapt 
able to the piquant possi- 
bilities of modern sculp- 
ture. 


rendering mythical hounds, picaresque toreadors, and all 
manner of men and beasts in an idiom peculiarly his own. 
These creatures cavorted upon decorative accessories, fire 
screens, weather vanes, and balcony railings. Architects 
came to know them and used them as diversions in the coun 
try houses near New York with an eagerness reminiscent of 
his grandfather's popularity with the polite world. _ 

Hunt Diederich’s work, however, has a deeper significance 
than the merely modish. He has a primitive quality both in 
idea and in medium that places him as an authentic artist 
and not as an exquisitely decorative playboy. The materials 
which he chooses have always been associated with the be 
ginnings of civilization, for when man learned the use of 
metals, he acquired control over implements; presently the 
implements were adorned; and gradually metal work added 
decoration to its utilitarian aspects. 

Down through the centuries wrought iron and its deriva’ 
tive metals extended their uses from the sword to the splen 
did grilles in Spain. The ornamental use of metals occurred 
eventually in all the European countries and in America. It 
was Hunt Diederich, nevertheless, who first saw the primi 
tive metals as a means to emphasize the strength of his 
thoughtful decorative satires in sculpture. 
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Japanese Love Stories 
By Etsu Inagaki Sugimoto 


HE other day an editor asked me to write a Japa- 
Te love story “in the genuine Japanese way,” for 
his magazine. 

“That will be very difficult,” I replied. “Indeed, I am 
afraid it is impossible.” 

“You surely cannot mean that you do not have love 
stories in Japan?” 

I assured him that there are plenty of love stories— 
in reality, in books, and on the stage. Human nature is 
the same on both sides of the world, but Japanese people 
possess the Oriental sensitiveness which comprehends un- 
spoken thought, and therefore words weigh less with 
them than with people of the West. Their manner of ex- 
pressing feeling differs from the American way as great- 
ly as the Japanese language differs from English. 


Probably many Americans can understand how a 
bow may cause a heart quiver in Japan as surely as a 
kiss may thrill a heart in America, but very few can 
recognize its deep significance in scenes on the stage or 
in a novel. Centuries of training have made the Japa- 
nese an undemonstrative people, but the repression of 
the appearance of deep feeling deceives no one, even on 
the stage. The expressiveness of repression is an art in 
Japan. For this reason our love stories often suggest 
the feelings of the heart without direct words or action 
on the part of the hero and heroine. A Japanese reader, 
because he is familiar with his own people, understands, 
but it would be extremely difficult to write of an almost 
wordless scene to appeal to an American reader. 


Today I saw in a Japanese magazine the story of a 
humble romance. The hero was a farmer youth, an ex- 
soldier and extremely poor. The heroine was his neigh- 
bor, a gentle, simple-hearted maiden. They worked in 
adjoining rice patches, and although they never spoke, 
it chanced that they occasionally met face to face. The 
author does not describe their love-making, except in 
this roundabout way: “When walking along the narrow 
path between the two rice patches, the youth kicked off 
a small stone with sharp edges.” This tells a satisfac- 
tory story to a Japanese. It was the path used in com- 


mon by both youth and maid, and the inference is that 
the youth removed the stone in order to protect the 
feet of the maiden; else why say the stone had a ragged 
edge? But the writer does not insult the imagination of 
his readers by explaining the motive. 

The only incident in the tale which to American read- 
ers might be called a love scene, was this: “One late af- 
ternoon, about the time when the swishing of washing 
rice and the rising of smoke above the thatched roofs of 
the village told that it was the hour for the evening 
meal, the maiden, her slender shoulders bending under 
the weight of a bundle of dried branches she had gath- 
ered on the mountain, was on her homeward way. A 
sudden breeze lifted the narrow, blue and white towel 
which covered her hair, and sent it fluttering over the 
rice patch. The youth, returning from his work, looked 
with pleasure at her ruddy cheeks and modest face. The 
cheeks reddened still more when he brought the towel 
and handed it to her, saying: ‘Your burden seems too 
heavy for a maiden, but your filial piety penetrates my 
heart’.” 

That is what he said. What he meant—and what she 
understood—was this—“I know that a dutiful daughter 
like you will make a good wife for me.” That is the 
climax of the story—and the end. 

Of course this is a simple tale, with no puzzling situ- 
ations, but it is a fair sample of a love story written in 
the “genuine Japanese way.” That is why it is next to 
impossible to reproduce satisfactorily Japanese emo- 
tional stories. If one should rewrite entirely, keeping 
only the author’s ideas, and putting on the stage a new 
set of characters, Japanese in appearance but talking 
and acting like Americans, the plot might be interesting, 
but all the power of the original would be lost. 

I believe a Japanese love story can be retold in 
America only by a person who is strongly in sympathy 
with the Japanese heart, who is wise in knowledge of 
the peculiar mental capacity of his American readers, 
and whose pen is wonderfully skillful in putting Japa- 
nese heart throbs into English words. Of such there 
have been only a few. 











MADAME SUGIMOTO 


The charming lady who tells about Japanese 

love stories on the preceding page and has 

written her autobiography in “A Daughter 

of the Samurai.” Her essay is reprinted by 

courtesy of The Bookman. Photograph by 
Ichiro Hori. 


we Japanese prints are done in 
simple, delicate spots and lines. In 
her book, 4 Daughter of the Samurai, 
Madame Etsu Sugimoto shows some of 
the qualities of her artist-ancestors. In 
a succession of colorful word-pictures 
she describes for us the life of feudal 
Japan, the struggle between the old 
aristocracy and the new spirit of Jap- 
anese freedom, and the wanderings of 
an American woman in our own coun- 
try. Her descriptions are detailed, clear, 
and always beautiful. 

der work combines the qualities of 
a book of travel and an autobiography. 


It tells us about Japanese festivals, © 


lacquer boxes, gardens, and paper lan- 
terns, and it quotes lovely bits of Jap- 
anese legend, philosophy, and poetry. 
But it is more interesting than most 
books of travel because it tells the uni- 
fied story of one woman’s life. We do 
not stand on a hill-side and watch the 
festal processions go by; we are in 
them, with Etsu, feeling all the warmth 
and excitement that is in her Japanese 
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A Daughter of the Samurai 


By Gladys Schmitt 


heart. As an autobiography, the book 
is unusually well done. The reader be- 
comes attached to the author at once, 
understands her emotions and thoughts, 
and gets a clear glimpse of the world 
from her point of view. Everyone in 
the story is interesting—everyone from 
the conservative much-honored Grand- 
mother to Clara, Etsu’s American maid. 
As a book of travel, the work is clear 
and colorful. As a record of human ex- 
perience, it is wonderfully warm and 
real. 

Anyone who reads it will be led to 
wonder at the style. One can scarcely 
believe that a Japanese woman could 
master English composition to the ex- 
tent that Madame Sugimoto has mas- 
tered it. There are no jarring sentences, 
no idioms, and such carefulness as an 
American might well take pride in. And 
yet, the book is the essence of Japan. 
It has the same bright, delicate charm 
as a Japanese kimono, beautiful in its 
style and material, and ornamented with 
the most delicate and carefully em- 
broidered designs. 

The story of Madame Sugimoto’s life, 
as she has disclosed it in this most satis- 
fying autobiography is highly romantic. 
Born of a noble Japanese family, she 
eventually became an American citizen, 
a Christian, and a professor in Colum- 





bia University. Perhaps the best ac. 
count of her has been given by Grant 
Overton in The Mentor (May, 1927), 
from which I quote the following 
passage: 

“She was born in the snowy north, 
which is not in the least the land of the 
cherry blossoms, and was brought up 
with all the strictness of feudal Japan, 
The Inagaki family, in common with 
other nobles, had lost much property 
and power, but the force of its tradi- 
tions was unabated. So it was a serious 
grief that Etsu had curly hair instead 
of straight, and an anxiety that her 
mind seemed to quest as boldly as a 
boy’s. The family were devout Budd- 
hists and for a time the little girl’s 
education was carried along lines that 
might fit her to be a priestess. But she 
was still the child; and when she gave 
her pillow to her sick dog she was 
shocked to learn that she had possibly 
endangered his future life and had seri- 
ously upset her devout grandmother. 

“It is amazing to think of the little 
Etsu to whom this could happen be- 
coming, as the years went on, instructor 
in Japanese language and literature in 
a great American university. Very 
wisely Madame Sugimoto makes no at- 
tempt to cover so much ground; she is 
(Concluded on Page 28) 
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“During these months my greatest pleasure was going to the temple with Mother.” From 4 
drawing by a Japanese artist to illustrate Madame Sugmoto’s book, courtesy of Doubleday 
Doran & Co., the publishers. 
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Is There an Easy Way to Write? 


st ac- 
Grant HAVE always wanted to find an easy 
927), way to write. Many times I have 
wing thought I have discovered it. 

I worked hard, in my younger days, 
north, @ spoiling much good paper and doing a 
of the huge post office business. I took my 
nt up § manuscripts down to the post office, had 
apan, jp them weighed, dropped them in, and 
with then some marvelous machine in New 
perty § York or Philadelphia opened them, ex- 
tradi- | tracted the stamps, and sent the manu- 
rious (scripts back in a remarkably short time. 
stead @ The harder I worked the faster my 
t her |@ manuscripts came back. Nobody knew 
as a about it except me and the post office 
3udd- and this mysterious machine. 
girl’s They were hard days. It seemed to 
- that f me there must be some secret to writ- 
it she ing that, if once I got hold of it, would 
gave Jj sweep me on to victory. I was like a 


was golf player who thinks it is all form. 
ssibly 1 wanted to find out this great world 
| seri- secret, apply it to myself, and give one 
er. magnificent leap onto the magazine cov- 


little § ers. I began to look around. 

n be- I happened to read one day that 
‘uctor Stevenson would sometimes search for 
ire in & the right word for twenty-four hours. 
Very § Ah, I said to myself, that is the secret 
10 at- § —the right word. It seemed so simple— 
he is § what else could it be? Why hadn’t I 


thought of it before? Now I was on 
the right trail. I worked and scratched 
out, I revised and labored over every 
word. I walked the floor and thumbed 
the dictionary; I ate with Webster and 
went to bed with Roget; I learned 
mules of grammar and syntax until I 
made Genung and Meiklejohn seem 
like foreigners making their first 
stumbling steps in an alien language. I 
have now safely forgotten all those 
rules—thank Heaven!—but at that 
time they seemed more important than 
Moses at Sinai. I hunted the right 
word high and low. I made Stevenson 
look like a hack. When I came to a 
ticklish sentence and began to look for 
the right word, only one in the universe 
would do. If I found it inside of thirty- 
six hours I mistrusted it. I thought 
there was something shoddy and make- 
shift about it. I would pass it up, put 
my nose in the dictionary and pull my 
hair (I had it then), and begin to stalk 
the one and only word. I thought that 
was the way literature was made—I 
hadn’t the slightest doubt of it. Word 
by word I worked my manuscript out, 
each word a perfect pearl, each pearl 

















Ynra » 4 tano 


By Homer Croy 


strung and matched in the string. But it 
didn’t make any difference in my post 
office business. I was still the best local 
customer they had. 

One day, right in the middle of my 
pearl theory, I was dealt a blow. Arnold 
Bennett was my favorite author. I 
swore by him. He was the last word in 
writing. I bowed down and kissed The 
Old Wives Tale. I wanted it made com- 
pulsory reading in the public schools. 
Then I read that Arnold Bennett was 
a fast writer, that he wrote by hand at 
a galloping rate, rarely ever changing 
a word. This staggered me—my great 





Homer Croy 


“who hides a germ of serious thought 
in this amusing skit, did not stop with 
imitating the tricks of successful au- 
thors. He has written several novels, 
the best known of which is “West of 
the Water Tower,” and a book on 
motion pictures. His latest is “They 
Had to See Paris.” He is a Missour- 
ian by birth. The essay is reprinted, 
by permission, from The Bookman. 











master turning out page after page with 
hardly a correction! I began to turn it 
over. Maybe after all that was the right 
way—just fly into it and get it done 
while the tide is running high. I threw 
away my thesaurus and started in on 
the white heat method. That was the 
way to produce literature. Don’t worry 
about the dictionary, just slap the 
words down while they are seething and 
surging. I tried it; I slapped ’em down. 
If I found more than two corrections 
on a page I became suspicious. I wrote 
furiously. The only time I stopped to 
look up a word was in order to find out 
how to spell it. But I didn’t have any 
better success. That marvelous machine 
in New York and Philadelphia contin- 
ued to function smoothly and anony- 
mously. 

I worked in the mornings. They were 
my best hours. I treasured them. Then 
I read that William J. Locke worked 
only at night, when everything was 
quiet and peaceful and he knew he 
would not be interrupted. He would be- 
gin at nine o'clock and work through 
until three, eat something and then go 
to bed. I now saw what was the matter 
—I wasn’t working during the right 
hours. By nature I am sleepy-headed; 
I begin to yawn about half through the 


second act. But I wasn’t going to let 
that keep me from writing, so I changed 
my hours and began working at night. 
It was tough; sometimes I would nod 
in the middle of a sentence. Then I 
would get up, exercise, eat something, 
and begin again. But all I did was to 
speed up the return of my manuscripts. 

I now began to worry about my 
method of composition. I had been a 
newspaper man and pounded the type- 
writer with one finger on each hand. 
It was the only way I knew how to 
write. Then one day I heard that 
Theodore Dreiser used a stylograph 
pen. 

“There,” I said, “that is the secret— 
just let it flow out of your finger tips.” 

So I bought a stylograph pen, loaded 
it, and tried to think of a plot. At last 
I found one and let it flow out of my 
finger tops . . . . The manuscript came 
back in about the usual length of time. 
I tried the pen on a few more stories 
with about the same postage bill. I now 
began to get uneasy. The stylograph 
method didn’t seem to be all that it 
should be. It had its drawbacks—possi- 
bly you have tried to use a stylograph 

en. 

At about this time I discovered that 
Don Marquis smoked a corncob pipe 
as he wrote. This was just what I 
lacked, I told myself—a picturesque 
corncob. With it inspiration would 
come and take me into its arms. So I 
went out and bought a corncob pipe, 
filled my stylograph, and started to 
work, But I still did a two-way manu- 
script business. 

I then read that Booth Tarkington 
had a big drawing board, tipped at the 
right angle, with a pencil sharpener 
close by. Before starting in to work he 
would sharpen forty pencils, lay them 
in a row, and then go to it. “Gee,” I 
said to myself, “this is the real method 
—look how Booth gets away with it.” 
I hurried out for a drawing board. I 
was surprised at how much one costs— 
especially one that tips at the right 
angle. Then I got my pencils, laid them 
in a row and started in. It was hard 
work—scratch, scratch, break off a 
point, throw away the pencil, grab up 
another. At last, I had the big secret in 
my grip. If I had only known it a few 
years earlier, how much time I might 
have saved! But I thought I would 

(Concluded on Page 31) 
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and background are constantly chang- 
ing, and the target may be on the move! 
Mr. Thompson says that shooting with 
a bow and arrow is much more sporting 
than shooting with a gun, that it does 
not frighten away the game, and does 
not result in such wholesale slaughter 
as gunning. 

But it is as a target-shooting sport 
that archery is popular with thousands 
in this country, in England, and in 
Europe today. In our schools and col- 
leges it is rapidly taking its place as a 
major sport. By using bows adapted 
to their strength, the strongest young 
men and women can find a stout chal- 
lenge, while those of average strength 
or slightly less can have good sport 
with weaker bows. It is one of the few 
sports which developes good back mus- 
cles, an erect carriage, poise and steadi- 
ness. 

A little incident which occurred dur- 
ing my coaching experience in an east- 
ern college will show that it is not a 
sport which can be mastered in an hour. 
We found the students in other sports, 
especially in crew, basketball, hockey, 
and baseball, were inclined to be a bit 
scornful—to call archery a namby- 
pamby pastime, fit for girls who needed 
correctives or couldn’t do anything else. 
So we arranged a novice competition 
and invited each of the other nine 
sports to send their best players to com- 
pete. We carefully selected our nine 
strongest bows. The smallest of our 
archers was chosen to demonstrate. . 
She shot three arrows, going through 
the motions of “nocking” the arrow, 
drawing, and releasing, with great care 
and, of course, apparent ease. (The fin- 
ished archer draws so smoothly that it 
looks effortless). Then each of our 
athletic young women came up in turn 
to shoot six arrows. The first stepped 
up with an air that was all but a swag- 
ger, and with supreme confidence. She 
got the arrow on the string correctly, 
and then started to draw. That was 
when the fun began. Apparently she 
had an iron bow. It wouldn’t bend. Her 
expression was a beautiful study in 
amazement, embarrassment and rage. 
She tried again, with determination 
stamped on each feature. By screwing 
up every muscle, hunching her shoul- 
ders and drawing her body all out of 
line, she got the arrow half way back. 
But in her excitement she forgot how to 
release, the string whanged against her 
arm, and the arrow took a saucy little 
leap six yards toward the target, and 
then sank ignominiously to the ground. 
Needless to say the bystanders enjoyed 
it. The archers were tactfully silent, 


but the other girls began to see the fun 
and razzed each novice in turn. After 
they had all made more or less pitiful 
attempts, our best archers clinched 
their respect by some very nice demon- 
stration shooting. 

Bonarro, or golf archery, is the name 
sometimes given to archery on the golf 
links. A keen archer once made a 
wager with an equally keen golfer that 
he could shoot around the golf links, us- 
ing fewer arrows than the golfer’s 
strokes. Instead of shooting into the 
cup at the end he had to hit a six inch 
target. To the great surprise of the 
golfers, the archer won. Since then 
many archers have taken up the stunt 
until it is now a recognized game with 
a definite set of rules. 

If you are interested in archery, my 
advice would be to make some simple 
equipment and take it out to the near- 
est pasture where you have at least 
seventy yards range. You and your 
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friends will soon become fans, and by 
your combined efforts you can get the 
sport established in your school, your 
summer camp, or your city park. Like 
golf and tennis, it will be a hobby for 
a lifetime. As your skill increases you 
can look forward to joining the Na- 
tional Association and shooting in their 
annual tournament. You may not 
care much for tournaments or hunt- 
ing, but love the out-of-doors. Then 
you will become devoted to “roving,” 
that is, cross-country hiking, shooting 
at any target in any open space. An 
easy, informal, fascinating game it is, 
that takes you clear out of the strain 
and worry of the daily grind. Like golf 
and tennis, archery is the kind of fun 
that builds instead of destroys. Every 
successful shot requires relaxation, 
steadiness, control; these qualities are 
essential to health and the balanced de- 
velopment of mental as well as physical 
powers. 





A Private Library All Your Own 


By William 
BORROWED 3 

book is like a 
guest in the house; 
it must be treated 
with  punctilious- 
ness, with a certain 
considerate formal- 
ity. You must see 
that it sustains no 
damage ; it must not 
suffer while under 
roof. You cannot 
leave it carelessly, you cannot mark it, 
you cannot turn down the pages, you 
cannot use it familiarly. And then, some 
day, although this is seldom done, you 
really ought to return it. 

But your own books belong to you; 
you treat them with that affectionate 
intimacy that annihilates formality. 
Books are for use, not for show; you 
should own no book that you are afraid 
to mark up, or afraid to place on the 
table, wide open and face down. A good 
reason for marking favorite passages 
in books is. that this practice enables 
you to refer to them quickly, and then 
in later years it is like visiting a forest 
where you once blazed a trail. 

Every one should begin collecting a 
private library in youth; the instinct of 
private property, which is fundamental 
in human beings, can here be cultivated 
with every advantage and no evils. One 
should have one’s own _ bookshelves, 





Prof. “Billy” Phelps 
of Yale University 


Lyon Phelps 


which should have no doors, glass win- 
dows, or keys; they should be free and 
accessible to the hand as well as to the 
eye. The best of mural decorations is 
books; they are more varied in color 
and appearance than any wall-paper, 
they are more attractive in design, and 
they have the prime advantage of being 
separate personalities, so that if you sit 
alone in the room in the firelight, you 
are surrounded with intimate friends. 
The knowledge that they are there, in 
plain view, is both stimulating and re- 
freshing. You do not have to read them 
all. Most of my indoor life is spent in a 
room containing six thousand books; 
and I have a stock answer to the invar- 
iable question that comes from stran- 
gers, “Have you read all of these 
books?” —‘‘Some of them twice.” 
There are of course no friends like 
living, breathing, corporeal men and 
women; my devotion to reading has 
never made me a recluse. How could it? 
Books are of the people, by the people, 
for the people. Literature is the im- 
mortal part of history; it is the best 
and most enduring part of personality. 
But book friends have this advantage 
over living friends; you can enjoy the 
most truly aristocratic society in the 
world and whenever you want it. The 
great dead are beyond our physical 
reach, and the great living are usually 
(Concluded on Page 13) 
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Sailing Three Years on the Trail of Science 


By Walter Raleigh 


Washington Correspondent 


EXT week the non-magnetic ship 

Carnegie will sail down the Po- 
tomac and out into the Atlantic on a 
three-year cruise. Before she returns 
she will have traveled more than a hun- 
dred thousand miles, will have traversed 
every ocean, and will have crossed all 
latitudes between Spitzbergen at the 
north and the Antarctic ice-floes on the 
south. 

The Carnegie was built in 1909 for 
the Carnegie Institution of Washington 
on plans worked out by the Department 
of Terrestrial Magnetism under the di- 
rection of Dr. Louis A. Bauer. As the 
vessel is designed for making magnetic 
surveys of the oceans she is constructed 
almost entirely of non-magnetic ma- 
terials. The rigging is of hemp instead 
of steel wire. The anchors are of bronze 
instead of iron, and 11-inch Manila an- 
chor-cables take the place of iron 
chains. Locust-tree nails, copper and 
bronze bolts, and composition spikes 
constitute the fastenings. The keel and 
hull of the vessel are sheathed in cop- 
per. Sixty-five tons of pig lead serve as 
ballast; while the metal deck fittings 
and the metal work on spars and rig- 
ging are of bronze, copper, and gun 
metal. 

Although the vessel is primarily a 
sailing ship of brigantine rig, she is 
equipped with a gasoline engine of a 
hundred horsepower. Except for piston 
rings, valves, and other small parts, the 
engine is of bronze. The cook stoves 
are also of bronze, while the galley 
utensils are of aluminum or copper and 
the cutlery of Mexican silver. Even the 
buttons on the uniforms of the crew 
are of bone or brass, while all belt 
buckles of steel are discarded for those 
of brass or silver. In the entire vessel 
there is not more than a ton of iron, 
steel and other magnetic material, and 
this is placed so far away from the del- 
icate instruments as to have no effect. 


Compass Variations Disturb 

Ever since it was observed that a 
magnetized bit of iron would assume an 
approximately north-and-south posi- 
tion if permitted to move freely, navi- 
gators have experienced trouble in 
shaping their courses because of “com- 
pass variations.” From the first it was 
known that the compass did not point 
exactly north. But it was Columbus 
who, on his first voyage to America, 


The earth’s magnetism, electric particles in the air, 
the pressure of electricity upon the earth, radio- 
activity, ocean currents, and dust counting are the 
aims of the strange voyage of the non-magnetic ship 


Carnegie. 


The non-magnetic Ship 
Carnegie, which con- 
tains practically no 
iron or steel to deflect 
magnetic currents. 
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made the discovery, much to the alarm 
of his sailors, that the direction of the 
needle changes as one moves from place 
to place on the earth. 

This variation from an exact north- 
and-south position is due to the fact 
that the magnetic poles of the Earth 
do not coincide with the geographical 
poles. In fact, the north magnetic pole 
is about one thousand miles from the 
north geographic pole, just inside the 
Arctic Circle, and a little north of Hud- 
son Bay. At points on a line running 
through Michigan, Ohie, eastern Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee, and then through 
South Carolina, the compass points di- 
rectly north. At ali localities in the 
United States east of this line the com- 
pass points west of north; at all places 
west of this line it points east of north. 
The extremes of variation in the United 
States are found in the States of Maine 
and Washington, ranging from 20 de- 
grees west of north in the one to 25 de- 
grees east of north in the other. 

Not only does the north magnetic 
pole lie about one thousand miles from 
the north geographic pole, but it seems 
to lie far beneath the Earth’s surface. 
Consequently in the Northern Hemi- 
sphere the compass does not come to 
rest in a horizontal position but dips 
downward. Along a line running near 


Washington, D.C., and St. Loui 
thence northwest to a point near Seati 
it dips 70 degrees. In general, as a1 
goes northward the inclination or di 


increases until it becomes 90 degrea 


over the magnetic pole. 

More than this, the magnetic conii 
tion of the Earth is slowly changigg 
At present both the declination (the a 
gular distance from true north) 
the inclination (from horizontal) a 
increasing in the greater part of ti 
United States. This change is exceel 
ingly slow, being at no place greaidl 
than a tenth of a degree per ye 
Again there is a variation over the a 
tire globe in both declination and i 
clination. In addition to these change 
all disconcerting to the navigator, the 
are irregular disturbances amounting | 
magnetic storms, sometimes seve 
enough to put long-distance telephont 
and telegraphs out of commission, ! 
blow out fuses, to cause sparks to fy 
and to shock the operators. 

Mapbing the Earth’s Magnetism 

The great practical need was for 
careful investigation of these phet 
mena conducted in accordance with ! 
rigid requirements of scientific resear® 
Recognition of this need by the 
negie Institution led to the building 
a vessel specially designed for the wot 
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Making dust counts on shipboard. A small 
cubic section of air is imprisoned and screened 
under an instrument like a microscope, and 
the foreign particles in each square counted. 


This meant, among other things, that 
in its construction iron and steel should 
be eliminated as nearly as possible, for 
these metals seriously affect the deli- 
cately poised compass needle and the 
sensitive instruments used in the study. 

In fulfilling the purpose for which 
she was designed, the Carnegie has made 
six cruises, traveling an aggregate of 
253,000 miles, and crossing and re- 
crossing all the oceans many times. On 
her first cruise it was found that marin- 
ers’ charts for the north Atlantic were 
seriously in error, with the result that 
trans-atlantic vessels were traveling 
considerably to the north of their true 
course. Later, in the Indian Ocean, the 
Carnegie discovered errors in steam- 
ship routes amounting im.instances to 
four and even six degrees. 


To map completely the earth’s mag- 
netic field, supplementary land expe- 
ditions were organized. These land 
parties, 170 in number, acting under 
the direction of the Department of Ter- 
restrial Magnetism of the Carnegie In- 
stitution, made observations at about 
5,700 points, which involved traveling 
more than a million miles. They pene- 
trated remote parts of the globe, often 
amid great difficulties and dangers. 
Among the most notable of these expe- 
ditions may be mentioned the complete 
crossing of the Sahara from Algeria to 
Nigeria; a caravan trip from Peking to 
Turkestan and across the Himalayas 


to India; the crossing of central Aus- 
tralia; the crossing of Africa in the 
equatorial and southern regions; haz- 
ardous journeys in Central America and 
South America; difficult trips into the 
interior of Asia Minor and Persia; and 
extensive expeditions by canoes into 
the little explored regions of British 
America. 

Leading hydrographic and scientific 
establishments are supplied with the 
data discovered, without charge, as fast 
as they can be transmitted, so that chart 
and map makers of all nations may 
promptly profit by the information. 

Other Problems Investigated 

Although chief emphasis during the 
six previous cruises of the Carnegie was 
placed upon the charting of magnetic 
declination, horizontal intensity, and 
inclination or dip, systematic observa- 
tions were also made upon certain 
closely related problems dealing with 
the electric condition of the air over 
the oceans. Such observations embraced 
the electric pressure of the air, its con- 
ductivity, its radio-active content, and 
the number of electrified particles con- 
tained in unit volumes of air. Already 
these observations have shed new light 
on many difficulties confronting the 
student of cosmical physics. They also 
assist in investigations of the relation- 
ships between variations in radio-re- 
ception conditions and such phenomena 
as sunspot activity, the aurora borealis, 
and magnetic disturbances. Valuable 
data on other important matters were 
collected. Thus ocean currents were in- 
vestigated, the determination of the 
geographical position of remote and lit- 
tle known islands was made, and the 
frequency and character of icebergs 
sighted during the cruise in sub-antarc- 


tic waters were noted. 

During the coming cruise of the Car- 
negie, chief emphasis will be placed on 
investigations in terrestrial magnetism. 
In order to make the fullest possible 
use of previous observations, it is 
planned to follow as closely as prac- 
ticable the tracks of former cruises. It 
is the purpose, on this voyage, to check 
up the old records to see if significant 
changes have come about. 

Deep Sea Data to be Obtained 

The vast extent of ocean area to be 
covered on the three-year cruise offers 
a unique opportunity to secure much- 
needed data relating to oceanography. 
Thus, for example, studies will be made 
of ocean circulation, the conformation 
and topography of oceanic basins, and 
the nature of bottom sediments. The 
temperatures of ocean water at various 
depths are to be taken every 150 to 
200 miles. Also samples of ocean water 
from the several depths will be obtained 
and analyzed. 

Déep sea life will be studied, espe- 
cially that form of life known as plank- 
ton. Plankton is a term applied to the 
minute plant and animal organisms 
which are found suspended in practic- 
ally all waters and at all depths. Plank- 
ton constitutes the fundamental food 
supply of fish and as such it has eco- 
nomic as well as scientific interest. Its 
distribution from the surface down to 
definite depths will be determined, from 
time to time, by the examination of 
quantities of water brought up for the 
purpose and by the use of tow nets. 

In order to carry forward this en- 
larged program an additional stateroom 
has been provided in the cabin of the 
Carnegie enabling the scientific staff to 


(Concluded on Page 29) 
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The Enemy 


Thanks be for all such films as The 
Enemy, for it undermines the haze of 
glory with which the centuries have 
surrounded war. The film is based on 
Channing Pollock’s famous play, pub- 
lished in The Scholastic last year, but 
scarcely measures up to the stage pro- 
duction. It tells the vivid story of 
friendship broken, of a husband called 
from the arms of his bride of a night, 
bewildered with the anguish of parting 
and the horror of killing unknown men. 
And it tells what life holds for those 
who must remain behind. There is no 
governmental decoration awarded for 
enduring hunger, misery and shame 
back of the lines, but there is, of course, 
the grand old slogan ‘For God and 
Country”—non-copyright and used ex- 
tensively. When will we see the irony 
of it? Let’s have enough such films to 
give us some immunity to the lure of 
uniforms and the surge of martial 
music. Lillian Gish and Ralph Forbes 
play the husband and wife, torn apart 
by the call to arms, and reunited only 
after bitter suffering, and they do it 
with conviction. Miss Gish is less coy 
and fluttering, which is a great improve- 
ment. 


The Last Command 
There is another film giving us a pic- 
ture of war from the point of view of 
the man trained for it, as against that 





of the civilian. This is The Last Com- 
mand, with Emil Jannings playing the 
Grand Duke, the cousin of the Czar. 
What a man he is! With what courage 
he faces a life which begins with un- 
limited power and luxury and ends with 
death as an extra man at Hollywood. 
His courage as he faces the Revoluti6n- 
ists in Russia is no greater than the 
courage with which he meets the taunts 
and jeers of the uncomprehending mob 
who surround him in the dressing room 
and on the lot. His meeting there with 
the Revolutionist he had struck in the 
face when he was in power is dramatic 





TWO SCENES FROM 
“THE ENEMY” 

(Above) Ralph Forbes 
as Karl Behrend and Lil- 
lian Gish as Pauli Arndt 
in an idyllic love scene 
just before the war in the 
Metro - Goldwyn - Mayer 
filming of Channing Pol- 

lock’s play. 


(Left) The steady 
march. of soldiers of all 
nations to the battle 
fronts is one of the many 
realistic features of “The 
Enemy,” but is balanced 
by the harrowing suffer- 
ing of Viennese women 
and children. Here is a 
company ready to entrain 
from an English village. 
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TWO DISTINGUISHED COMEDIANS 


Harold Lloyd (right) and—guess who?— 
putting their OK on one of —’s bats in 
Lloyd’s new picture, “Speedy.” 


—but the whole story is full of drama, 
and Jannings makes it all intolerably 
real by his magnificent acting. He has 
no rival and by his genius can make 
even an ordinary story convincing— 
which is not intended to imply that 
The Last Command comes in such a 
catagory, although it does not equal 
The Way of all Flesh. 


Speedy 


To offset these, there is Harold 
Lloyd’s new comedy, which is a rapid 
transit romance, concerning the efforts 
or Speedy to keep a job, and then to 
keep Pop’s horse car running in spite 
of gangs, traffic officers and other com- 
plications. Devotion to Pop’s grand- 
daughter and to Pop leads Speedy into 
some riotous and amusing incidents, in 
his struggle to defeat the schemes of 
the Transit Company. Pop won't sell 
his outfit to them at their price, so they 
attempt to invalidate his franchise by 
preventing the car from making one 
trip each twenty-four hours. The ac- 
tion ranges from an interlude at Coney 
Island through an uproarious battle be- 
tween the Transit gang and Pop’s old 
cronies, a wild dash across New York 
with the horse car, and much general 
tumult which culminates satisfactorily 
to Pop, to Speedy, and to the grand- 
daughter, who seems fond of the boy in 
spite of his disregard of traffic rules. 
It isn’t up to Lloyd’s best stuff, but you 
won't be able to maintain a morose at- 
titude toward life while you are secing 
it. Incidentally, Babe Ruth is in the 
picture. 
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THE “CREATIVE YOUTH” CLUB 


Conducted by Hughes Mearns 




















The Scholar and the Artist 
ETTERS from readers of The 


Scholastic rarely lend themselves 
to reproduction on this page; either 
they touch on personal matters which 
could not interest a general group—and 
that, of course, is as it should be—or 
they carry specific questions that con- 
cern the individual only. An Italian 
boy, for instance, writes me a stumbling 
but splendid letter relating his struggle 
to master an alien language in his short 
residence in this country; his needs are 
easily answered directly by mail. A girl 
asks a question about the entrance re- 
quirements of a definite school. Some- 
one wants to know about books. Others 
write spontaneously of their interest in 
this page. 

Here, however, is a letter from F. V. 
B., of Massachusetts, which represents 
the troubled wonder of thousands of 
boys and girls in the upper years of 
the senior high school: 


Dear Mr. Mearns: I have just written you 
an eight-page letter and torn it up. For your 
sake I shall be concise and personal. 

I go to school for five and one-half hours 
each day. Outside I study approximately two. 
The powers that be at school have told us 
that in order to pass our College Board ex- 
aminations we must do extra supervised work 
of two hours a day. All right! Morning, af- 
ternoon and night all filled up. Lovely! But 
what about the other things? 

In order to go to college, I must give up 
all else, have no leisure to “find myself,” and 
devote my time and faculties to studies, some 
of which I care nothing about. Is college 
worth it to me? 

They tell us these are the formative years; 
the indecisive years; the years in which we 
must ponder; the years on which so much of 
our future life depends. And then they make 
out a curriculum which we must follow and 
leave us no time in which to explore those 
branches which promise a career. 

I love to sing, but if I prepare for col- 
lege, I have no time to study singing. I love 
and long to cover reams of paper with start- 
ling and original thought, but—I have no 
time! ~ 

In regard to all this—for me—don’t you 
think a special course in one line, even an 
interesting working position after I am gradu- 
ated from high school, would be more valu- 
able than college? 

I think I am not lazy. Please understand. 
I want to follow the course that will profit 
me the most in character and happiness in 
the end. F. V. B. 


This letter is hard to answer. The 
usual return for such frank questions 
as these is an evasive set of generaliza- 





tions, for adults are afraid to speak the 
truth to youth; from the earliest Santa 
Claus days they have tossed their young 
a series of safe myths to meet each cry 
of intelligent hunger. A truthful reply 
is sure to be misunderstood; it may 
even be the means of driving some 
youth to wrong decisions; it will arouse 
indignation among certain types of un- 
thinking adults. I think I know boys 
and girls well enough to trust them; to 
youth I have never shirked my respon- 
sibility for answering the truth as I 
humbly see it, and I will not now. 


Let us get rid of a few uncomfortable 
facts first. The traditional aim of the 
college is to make scholars, learned per- 
sons. History is there presented with 
the plan of making one a historian or at 
least a professor of history. College 
chemistry is organized to fit one to be a 
professional chemist. The object of the 
course in literature is to equip one with 
a scholarly knowledge, historical and 
critical, of the whole range of the liter- 
ary output. And so on. 


As a student curious of human ways 
I may wish to grasp the significance of 
differential calculus. What is it about? 
I may ask. What does it do? To discover 
answers to these simple questions, I 
must take the whole course; but the 
course aims to make me something I 
have no desire to be, namely, a “differ- 
ential calculist,” an expert technician, 
a scholar and a learned man in the sub- 
ject. Trigonometry, for instance, has 


“unfolded fascinating things to me con- 


cerning the cleverness of the human 
mind; with it I see how man can mea- 
sure inaccessible land, can spot the lo- 
cation of a hidden submarine, can gauge 
the distance of clouds and even of far- 
away stars; but to gather this fascina- 
tion I had to take a technician’s course 
in trigonometry. 

The college staff is made up of schol- 
ars; they see narrowly the view of the 
scholar. To question the validity of 
scholarship as the sole way to educa- 
tion is to stir their indignation and their 
contempt. (Exceptions will be noted lat- 
er.) One might tell them that there are 
other ways of organizing human knowl- 
edge than that which they have learned 
so toilsomely; that only a few of their 
students ever become scholars; that 
those few are quite enough for the world’s 


need of learned men; that scholarship 
is not wisdom; that life is more than 
scholarship: to tell them this is to end 
all further chance of discussion with 
them. They turn away as from some- 
thing unclean. They will discuss reli- 
gion with you in a fair and delightfully 
liberal spirit; but. they allow no word 
that would limit the monopoly of schol- 
arship to the Way of Life. 

Of course, as you might guess, the 
great scholars are not of this type. I 
could quote you book and page for 
their entire agreement with all the ab- 
horrent facts I have suggested above; 
and they offer a hearty welcome to the 
proposal that the college should give 
equal-opportunity for education to those 
who do not elect scholarship as a career. 
A most encouraging book on this theme 
is James Harvey Robinson’s the Hu- 
manizing of Education; so is Everett 
Dean Martin’s the Meaning of a Lib- 
eral Education, recently named by the 
American Library Association as one 
of the forty best books of 1926. 


Another uncomfortable fact is that 
good scholarship and good teaching do 
not necessarily go together. Santayana, 
a scholar and a wise man, once said to 
me, “There is no necessary relationship 
between teaching and scholarship; in 
fact, there is opposition. A sensitive 
scholar is often hurt by the impertinent 
demand that he also instruct the im- 
mature. Scholars teach mainly because 
scholarship is not endowed.” Worse, 
they may hate teaching and go to it 
with loathing. Worst, they may not be 
scholars at all but merely pretenders 
who hear recitations from text-books, 
who lecture, for instance, on what Wen- 
dell and Gardiner discovered at Har- 
vard thirty-three years ago, and add 
nothing to the world’s thinking—or to 
their own. These gentlemen love teach- 
ing but dislike students. This type also 
includes some indubitable ladies. 

The complete picture of college, how- 
ever, is pleasanter than this crude 
sketch of some of its harsher outlines. 
A great multitude of young people have 
lately come down upon the college and 
have almost taken possession of it. 
Only a few of these are aiming to make 
scholarship a life work. Some of the 
others have a different use for their life 


(Concluded on Page 13) 











American Negro Spirituals 
By Virginia Ruffin 


OR a surprisingly long time Ameri- 

cans have sought inspiration for 
creative material in a foreign atmo- 
sphere. To the outsider it must have 
seemed that there was nothing native to 
American soil that recommended itself 
as suitable substance for an artist’s 
molding. In this lies a serious indict- 
ment of the potency of American im- 
agery. There is little wonder then that 
the dream magic of “black and un- 
known bards” has experienced a long 
period of obscurity. Today the folk 
songs of these untutored care-worn 
Negroes are enjoying an artistie sig- 
nificance that has never been accorded 
the folk-lore of any other race. In the 
words of James Weldon Johnson, they 
are the “finest distinctive artistic con- 
tribution that America has to offer the 
world.” 

To feel the worth of such “lyrical 
dreaming” as shown in “Swing Low, 
Sweet Chariot,” “Steal Away to Jesus,” 
or “Deep River, My Home Is over 
Jordan,” one must be familiar with its 
background. These were not idle mus- 
ings of untrammeled souls. Neither 
were they carefully wrought melodies 
of minds consciously trained to the task. 
The creative element was really an un- 
conscious one. The outbreak of senti- 
ments or passion was an instinctive out- 
burst. Somewhere in the leadenness of 
their hearts there lurked a note that 
cried for expression. The answer was 
a song—“Sometimes I Feel Like A 
Motherless Child,” “By and By I’m 
Gwinter Lay Down My Heavy Load,” 
or “I’s Troubled in Mind.” 

Perhaps it should be explained that 
the slaves represented a very hetero- 
geneous group. They had been recruited 
from the various African tribes that 
differed not only in dialect but in mode 
of living. The one common passion was 
thé instinct of song. They had great 
need of it and used it with character- 
istic lack of restraint. It can be safely 
assumed then that each of the songs 
served a very serious purpose. Each an- 
swered some deeply felt need of the 
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soul. Though their unconscious ingenu- 

ousness sometimes provokes mirth, one 

should never lose sight of the underly- 

ing significance of the song itself. Such 

an example is— 

“Too late, Sinnah, Carry de key and gone 
home— 

Massa Jesus lock de do’, O, Lord! too late; 

Lock de do’ an’ take de key, 

Carry de key and gone home.” 

The terrible seriousness of the spir- 
ituals is nowhere more clearly present- 
ed than in what shall be called here the 
sermonizing songs. “Sinner Please 
Don’t Let Dis Harves’ Pass,” “A Lit- 
tle Talk wid Jesus Makes It Right,” 
and “Humble Yo’ Self, De Bell Done 
Ring,” are titles that suggest the sing- 
er’s admonitions in a most grave and 
solemn manner. The exhorter led the 
singing, often creating extemporaneous- 
ly one verse after another, the group 
bursting forth in a harmonized chorus. 
“De O! Ark’s A-Moverin’,” illustrates 
the use of the response— 


THE JUDGMENT DAY 


From a drawing by Aaron 
Ward, the Negro artist, 
to illustrate the poem of 
the same name by James 
Weldon Johnson, Secre- 
tary of the National As- 
sociation for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, 
in “God’s Trombones: 
Seven Negro Sermons in 
Verse,” copyright, 1927, 
by the Viking Press, New 
York. 





Epitor’s Note: This 
intelligent and well writ- 
ten discussion of Ameri- 
can Negro spirituals was 
pfepared | by Miss Virginia 
Ruffin, a member of the 
faculty of the Downing: 
ton, Pennsylvania, Indus- 
trial School. The spirit- 
uals named and quoted 
from can be found in 
“The ran of anes 
Negro Spirituals” 
James Weldon ~ 
published by the Viking 
Press. There are two vol- 
umes of this interesting 
compilation that should 
be in high school libraries. 
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“O, de ol’ ark’s a-moverin’, a-moverin’, 3. 
‘moverin’ 

De ol’ ark’s a-moverin’ an’ I’m goin’ hom, 

Leader:—“See dat sister all dressed so fine? 
She ain’t got Jesus on-a her min’ 


Choral Response 


Leader :—“See dat brother all dressed so gay? 
O, death’s gwinter come for to carry him 
away, 


Choral Response 

Leader:—“Tain’t but one-a thing on-a my 

min’ 
My sister’s gone to heab’n an lef’-a m 
behin’.” 
Choral Response 

The language of the songs bears tes- 
timony to the attempt of those alien 
souls enduring all the deprivations of 
an unfriendly, antagonistic environment 
to express themselves after the manner 
of their masters. It is frequently beau- 
tiful— 

“Were you there when they crucified my Lord? 
Were you there when they crucified my Lord? 
Oh, sometimes, it causes me to tremble; 
Were you there when they crucified my 

Lord?” 

The case for the spirituals has been 
proved. If their creation remains a mir- 
acle, their present-day popularity can 
not be said to be baffling. Their intrinsic 
musical qualities, their beautiful se- 
riousness, their simple dignity of theme 
adequately explain this “posthumous 
retribution.” Thanks to Burleigh, to 
James Weldon Johnson, to Dett, and 
others for giving them tangible, usable 
forms. 
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Creative Youth 


(Concluded from Page 11) 


and they are intelligent and critical. 
They are making demands. The col- 
leges, perforce, are changing to meet 
the new problem of these earnest in- 
vaders. 

Now what of you, and the likes of 
you, who turn to the creative life for 
your solace and for the final expres- 
sion of yourself in the community? At 
the start, as you so clearly see, you 
face a conflict. The creative life is spun 
from within; the scholar’s life is built 
of outside materials. You are the artist 
type, and the artist has never fared 
comfortably in the schools of scholar- 
ship; so, if you are an artist, as I pre- 
sume you are, college has little to offer, 
and that little must be won at a great 
sacrifice. The commonest tale I hear 
from creative artists of repute is of 
their bitter struggle against the preju- 
dices of college scholarship. 

I admit this, however, that if you can 
live the scholar’s life for the four years 
of college, without too much sense of 
frustration, you will be able to extract 
something of great value from it, though 
you may never be scholar again. There 
is no space to enlarge upon this; so I 
state it dogmatically as a sure truth: 
even for the artist this temporary life 
of the scholar is not wholly waste. No 
one who sniffs at scholarship because 
it makes unpleasant demands upon his 
mental powers is likely to be heard 
from in the world of art. 

But to you and your sort I say gen- 
erally: (1) If you must go to the schol- 
ar’s college, choose one that does not 
exact the further sacrifice of years 
spent preparing for College Board ex- 
aminations. (2) Choose one that is 
friendly to the artist type, and that is 
open-minded enough to experiment with 
ways and means for furthering a crea- 
tive attitude toward life. There are sev- 
eral such now in existence. (3) Better, 
seek rather, a music college or art col- 
lege, the one that comes closest to your 
creative gifts. (4) Refuse to follow the 
crowd to any college, whether it is the 
social crowd or the athletic crowd. (5) 
Send for catalogues everywhere. In- 
quire of those who have been here and 
there. Search day and night for infor- 
mation concerning colleges which hold 
the newer faith, that while scholarship 
may be the proper goal for some, for 
others the way to wisdom and enlarged 
living may come through a broad culti- 
vation of the spiritual and creative 
powers. Would there were more of 
them! 
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The Most Useful Citizen in My Community 
By Dorothea Mason, North High School, Omaha, Nebraska 














DO not suppose that Dr. McKean’s 

name will ever be seen in any of our 
histories; but I do think he is the most 
useful citizen in the small community 
of missionaries at Chieng Mai, Siam. 
Dr. McKean was once just an Omaha 
boy, but now he has founded and is in 
charge of a large leper asylum. He also 
helped make the hospital there one of 
the best in the country where now sev- 
eral other surgeons also work. 

To understand what an important 
work Dr. McKean has done, it is neces- 
sary to know something of the condi- 
tion of the inmates of the asylum be- 
fore they came to this refuge. As the 
Bible tells, the lepers are outcasts who 
must go about begging for a living. 
Think of the horror of it, to wander 
about without a home while this terri- 
ble disease slowly destroys the flesh! 
Every few days some poor soul would 
come to our home and plead, “Just one 
penny, I pray!” What a joy it was to 
be able to give them something, and 
send them on to Dr. McKean where 
they could receive the best treatment 
that science knew. 


Dr. McKean’s ability at public speak- 
ing and letter writing has been of great 
help in raising money for this work. 
With the funds received, besides the 
main buildings, several small huts, each 
large enough for two persons, have been 
built. The inmates, who are able to 
work while they are being treated, are 
given a hut where they have a small 
garden to tend. 

It seems to me that any one giving 
his life to such a cause without any am- 
bition for self-glory, is always a most 
useful citizen to a community. Some 
people indirectly are useful citizens, 
but what they do is not so much for the 
good of others as for their own glory. 
One can not help but admire the man 
more who forgets self in helping others. 
A missionary receiving only a small sal- 
ary, doing such a work as Dr. McKean, 
which few besides his helpers know of, 
and possibly running the risk of con- 
tracting leprosy, can hardly be accused 
of doing it for his own fame and glory. 
I think that in any place it is the quiet 
worker for the good of his community 
who is its most useful member. 





A Private Library all Your Own 
(Concluded from Page 7) 


almost as inaccessible; as for our per- 
sonal friends and acquaintances, you 
cannot always see them. Perchance they 
are asleep, or away on a journey. But 
in a private library, you can at any mo- 
ment converse with Socrates, or Shake- 
speare or Carlyle or Dumas or Dickens 
or Shaw or Barrie or Galsworthy. And 
there is no doubt that in these books 
you see these men at their best. They 
wrote for YOU. They “laid themselves 
out,” they did their ultimate best to en- 
tertain you, to make a favorable im- 
pression. You are as necessary to them 
as an audience is to an actor; only in- 
stead of seeing them masked, you look 
into their inmost heart of hearts. The 
“real Charles Dickens” is in his novels, 
not in his dressing room. 

Three qualities are well to bear in 
mind when buying books. In getting any 
book, get the complete edition of that 
book; not a clipped, or condensed, or 
improved or paraphrased version. Sec- 
ond, always get books in black, clear 
readable type. When you are young, you 
don’t mind; youth has the eyes of 


eagles. But later, you refuse to submit 
to the effort—often amounting to pain 
—involved in reading small type, and 
lines set too close together. Third, get 
volumes that are light in weight. It is 
almost always possible to secure this | 
inestimable blessing in standard authors. 
Some books are so heavy that to read 
them is primarily a gymnastic rather 
than a mental exercise; and if you 
travel and wish to carry them in your 
bag or trunk, they are an intolerable 
burden. Refuse to submit to this. There 
was a time when I could tell, merely 
by “hefting” it, whether a book had 
been printed in England or in America; 
but American publishers have grown in 
grace and today many American books 
are easy to hold. 


Remember that for the price of one 
ticket to an ephemeral entertainment, 
you can secure a book that will give 
strength and leisure to your mind all 
your life. Thus I close by saying two 
words to boys and girls, men and 
women: BUY BOOKS. 

—Reprinted through the courtesy of Dr. 


Phelps, and the National Association of Book 
Publishers. 
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Alice was beginning 

‘to get very Tired, of silling 
by der sistir on te honk 
aad of hang nothing G 
do: once or twice she hed 
peeped inf the beak her 
S Ha Sister wes reading, but it 
had no pistires or confersalions (% and. where is the 
use of ao book, thought Alice, wittoat pictures *r con- 
versations £ So eke was considering tn her. own mind, 
(as well as she could, for the hot day made her 
feel yery sleepy and stupid,) whether the pleasure 
of making daisy-chain was worth the trouble of 
getting up and picking te daisies, when a whilt 
pabbit welk pink eyes ran close by fae. 

There was nothing very remarkable in. thet, 
ner did Alice think ib 30. very much out of Che 
way te Asar He rabbit say b clielf “deer, dear! I 
shall be the Late I” (when she thought it over a flere 
-wards, ib occurved & her that she ought a 
have wondered at this, but af the time -it all 
seemed quila nofurel); but when the rabhtachielly 
took a watch out ifs weé. q b looked: ak 
it, and then hurried on, Alice startid be her feet, for _ 







First page of the “Alice” manuscript. 


“Alice” Goes into Big Business 


The manuscript of “Alice In Won- 
derland,” which was sold at public auc- 
tion in London April 3 for $75,259 to 
Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach of Philadel- 
phia, established a new high price for 
manuscripts of famous books. Origin- 
ally written by Lewis Carroll (Charles 
Lutwidge Dodgson) to amuse three 
children, it has been translated into a 
dozen languages. 

The original “Alice” attended the 
auction where her manuscript was sold. 
She is now Mrs. Alice Pleasance Har- 
greaves, 77 years old, and poverty and 
illness have forced her to part with the 
precious book. 

Mrs. Hargreaves was one of three 
small daughters of Dean Liddell at 
Oxford University. The other two were 
Lorina and Edith. They were great 
friends of Dodgson, who was then a 
young mathematics instructor at Ox- 
ford, and often came to him, demand- 
ing amusement. On a July day in 1862, 
he began the story of Alice’s adven- 
‘ tures. Afterwards he wrote out the 
whole story and illustrated it for Alice. 

Dr. Rosenbach, a famous rare-book 
dealer, was so anxious to secure it that 
he was prepared to offer up to $100,- 
000. The British Museum was also 
anxious to secure it, but had no avail- 
able funds. After the sale Dr. Rosen- 
bach offered to resell it to the British 
Museum for the price he had paid, and 
subscribed $1,000 to a public fund to 
purchase it for the Museum. It is not 
yet known whether the manuscript will 
come to this country permanently. 
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Mrs. A. J. Brosseau, D. A. R. President. 


The D. A. R. Squabble 


ITH the opening of the thirty- 

seventh continental congress of 
the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion in Washington, April 16, the con- 
troversy regarding the so-called “black 
list” of speakers, prepared by execu- 
tives of the organization, was brought 
to a head. The black list is said to con- 
tain the names of many prominent 
Americans whom the Daughters have 
declared undesirable as speakers before 
their chapters, because of their liberal 
views. 

Among those included in the black 
list are President Mary E. Woolley of 
Mount Holyoke College; Dean Roscoe 
Pound of the Harvard Law School; 
Professor Felix Frankfurter of Har- 
vard; Federal Judge George W. Ander- 
son of Boston; Miss Anna Louise 
Strong, novelist; W. E. B. Dubois, 
negro writer; Clarence Darrow, Rabbi 
Stephen S. Wise, Norman Hapgood, 
Dr. David Starr Jordan, Frank P. 
Walsh, Jane Addams, William Allen 
White, and Rev. E. Tallmadge Root. 


The leader in the protest against the 
black list was Mrs. Helen Tufts Bailie, 
a direct descendent of Anne Adams 
Tufts, Revolutionary heroine. Mrs. 
Bailie denounced the D.A.R. for bar- 
ring as speakers many of the most 
noted leaders in educational and re- 
ligious thought. At the national conven- 
tion Mrs. Bailie headed a Committee of 
Protest which issued a pamphlet en- 
titled “Our Threatened Heritage.” 

Mrs. Alfred J. Brosseau, National 
President of the D.A.R., in her opening 
address made no direct reference to the 
black list controversy, but warned 
against foreigners who would “inter- 
ject destructive ideas regarding home, 
religion and Government.” At the con- 
vention a resolution to allow local chap- 
ters of the D.A.R. to use their own dis- 
cretion in selecting speakers was almost 
unanimously defeated by the 4,000 
delegates. 
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Stephen Collins Foster 
Foster the Truest American 


HAT the melodies of Stephen 

Foster, whose folk songs have been 
sung for so many years all over the 
world, still retain their popularity, was 
shown in a symposium conducted by 
the National Music Week Association, 
which in preparation for its annual ob- 
servance to be held from May 6 to May 
12, took a vote of nearly 150 profes- 
sional musical artists as to what native 
works represent the American music 
best known and liked by musical Ameri- 
cans. Stephen Foster’s melodies stood 
highest in the resulting symposium, the 
first favorite being “Old Folks At 
Home.” Next in the vote came two 
negro spirituals, “Swing Low, Sweet 
Chariot,” and “Deep River,” as ar- 
ranged by H. T. Burleigh, of New 
York. 


A woman composer headed the art 
song or vocal solo group with two nun- 
bers, “The Year’s at the Spring” and 
“Ah, Love, but a Day” by Mrs. H. H. 
A. Beach of Boston. 

In the field of chamber music Fred- 
erick Jacobs, C. T. Griffes, and John 
Alden Carpenter were the leading com- 
posers selected. In other important 
groups Deems Taylor led the orchestral 
compositions with his “Through the 
Looking Glass,” which was closely fol- 
lowed by MacDowell’s “Indian Suite,” 
and was also first in grand operas with 
“The King’s Henchman,” followed by 
Victor Herbert’s “Natoma.” 

The late Edward MacDowell, per- 
haps the first American composer to win 
international fame, also stood high in 
most of the groups, and his “Ses 
Pieces” led all the piano numbers. 
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Channing Pollock 


Channing Pollock’s Theatre 


NEW plan for a repertory theatre 

at low prices will be inaugurated 
next season under the leadership of 
Channing Pollock, producer and play- 
wright, who has achieved fame with his 
two plays, “The Fool’ and “The 
Enemy” (published in The Scholastic 
in 1926-27). 

The first play in the repertory will 
be a new production by Mr. Pollock, 
“Mr. Moneypenny.” The scenery will 
be designed by Robert Edmond Jones, 
the direction will be under Richard 
Boleslavsky, of the Russian Art Thea- 
tre, and the cast will include Margaret 
Wycherly, Donald Meek, and some of 
the best stars on the American stage. 

While the repertory theatre is not 
new, it is only in the last few years 
that the plan has begun to be tried on 
a large commercial basis. Repertory 
theatres are being established for the 
purpose of presenting worthwhile plays 
at prices much lower than those de- 
manded at the ordinary theatres. One 
project of this type is that of Eva Le 
Gallienne in New York City, at whose 
Civic Repertory Theatre the highest- 
priced seat is $1.65. 

In Channing Pollock’s plan, no seat 
will sell for more than $2.50, with 
other seats at prices ranging from 
twenty-five cents to one dollar. If the 
enterprise succeeds, Pollock intends to 
give up playwriting and to produce at 
his own theatre plays with no ticket 
price over one dollar. 

Mr. Pollock’s Repertory Theatre will 
open in Philadelphia next September, 
after which it will go to New York and 
to other cities. 






From a cartoon by 

Wyncie King in the 

Saturday Evening 
Post. 


The “Investment Trust” 


HE rapid development of the latest 

form of financial enterprise in 
America, the investment trust, led to 
the submission to the New York Legis- 
lature of bills which would vest in the 
State Banking Department the power 
of regulating such trusts. The bills were 
defeated, but the demand for supervi- 
sion of these companies continues. 

The investment trust is a compara- 
tively new idea in financial circles. It 
was first introduced into the United 
States six years ago. Since that time the 
public has subscribed nearly $750,000,- 
000, a sum not far below that accumu- 
lated by the same system in Great 
Britain in sixty years. The idea origin- 
ated in Belgium and Switzerland and 
has been most highly developed in Eng- 
land. Its outstanding feature is the fact 
that it invests for the sake of invest- 
ment, and is not directly concerned with 
the management of the enterprises. The 
funds of numerous subscribers are com- 
bined and invested by skilled managers 
in a variety of businesses, with the ob- 
ject of obtaining not only safety of 
principal through the spreading out of 
the capital in numerous enterprises, but 
of also getting higher returns than the 
individual investor could command. 
The company then issues its own bonds 
to the subscribers, whose money may 
be applied to one or a hundred corpor- 
ations, without his knowledge. 

These features of the investment 
trust appeal especially to the small in- 
vestor of moderate means. The plan has 
been characterized by financial experts 
as a practical application of the theory 
of not putting all your eggs in one bas- 
ket, and the progress of the investment 
trust is being watched with keen inter- 
est in American financial circles. An 
informing article on Investment. Trusts 
by ‘Albert Atwood appeared in the 
Saturday Evening Post for April 28, 
1928. 
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Andy Cohen, new Giant star. 


Batter Up! 


NOTHER season of the great 

American sport opened April 12, 
with the traditional high mortality 
among grandmothers of office boys and 
sick wives of bookkeepers. Most of the 
early games were played under heavy, 
rain-filled clouds or snow. 

Many new faces were seen in the 
ranks of both American and National 
League clubs. Several clubs had new 
managers for this year’s pennant race. 
Bill McKechnie, who formerly guided 
the Pittsburgh Pirates to a world cham- 
pionship, now leads the St. Louis Car- 
dinals; Jim Slattery will rule the des- 
tiny of the Boston Braves; Roger Peck- 
inpaugh, former Washington shortstop, 
guides the Cleveland Indians. 

While the season is not yet enough 
advanced to predict the ultimate out- 
come, a few interesting features are ap- 
parent. Philadelphia is forging steadily 
to the top of the American League, with 
Ty Cobb and Tris Speaker, much slow- 
er than formerly, but still able to pound 
the ball hard, lending color to Connie 
Mack’s Athletics. Cleveland, playing 
good, steady ball, is pushing the Yan- 
kees, where the famous “Murderer’s 
Row,” headed by Babe Ruth, has 
climbed into first place. In the National 
League the Pittsburgh Pirates, last 
year’s winners, got off to a poor start. 


For the first time in several years 
Babe Ruth finds the spot-light taken 
away from him by Andy Cohen, sensa- 
tional young second baseman of the 
New York Giants. McGraw’s Jewish 
star is highly popular in New York. 





Distances and measurements in international 
Sport events are usually in the metric system. 
Willie Ritola and Paavo Nurmi, the Finnish 
stars, are here shown winning the 1500- 
meters race in the 1924 Olympics. 


RESOLVED: That the Metric System 
should be compulsorily adopted in place 
of the English System as the sole stand- 
ard of weights and ‘measures in the 


United States. 


Introduction 

HETHER or not the Tilson 

Bill (H.R. 7208), now before 
Congress, “‘to regulate and control the 
manufacture, sale and use of weights 
and measures and weighing and meas- 
uring devices for use or used in trade 
and commerce, and for other purposes,” 
is just another attempt, carefully dis- 
guised, to scrap the English units for 
the metric system in this country, it is 
hard to say from a reading of the bill. 

The question of a change in systems 
is a perennial one before Congress. In 
nearly every session efforts are made 
to fasten the metric units more firmly 
on the country. Sixty-two years ago 
these units were legally adopted by the 
United States for use along with the 
English units, but six decades have ap- 
parently had little effect towards dis- 
placing the old habits. It has, there- 
fore, been increasingly urged by advo- 
cates of a change to the metric system 
that compulsion be brought to bear, that 
the continued use of the English units 
be penalized. 

And yet every direct move to secure 
the compulsory adoption of the metric 
system has met with a rebuff by Con- 
gress. So that what could not be se- 
cured by direct methods has come to 
be sought by indirect ones. Since the 
war, the weights and measures bills be- 
fore Congress have been'curious docu- 
ments. Denied the open door, the metric 
system has nevertheless been trying to 
get in by the windows. 

Why is this question so persistent? 
Is the metric system really a better sys- 
tem than the English—so much better, 





THE SCHOLASTIC May 


The Metric System vs. the FogPot 


in fact, that any means justify the end 
of its compulsory adoption by us? If 
it is so superior, where does all the an- 
tagonism come from? Is it just a mat- 
ter of inertia, of conservatism, of lack 
of desire to change old habits? Or are 
there deeper reasons? Has the English 
system, after all, merits that the metric 
system does not possess? Would we lose 
something very vital if we gave up the 
inch and the pound and the quart? Do 
we witness, in fact, a struggle between 
two systems of equal merit for world 
domination? 

Here are some of the questions that 
come to mind in connection with the 
controversy. The arguments pro and 
con were summed up in 1921 in an ex- 
haustive report prepared by the writer 
and published by the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board under the title 
of “The Metric versus the English Sys- 
tem of Weights and Measures.” The 
following debate is an adaptation of 
the summary appearing at the end of 
that report. It involves five main ar- 
guments for the two systems, based 
upon: (1) Intrinsic merits; (2) advan- 
tages and use in special fields; (3) prac- 
ticability of making the change; (4) 
demand for the change; (5) comparison 
on the basis of world use. 


Affirmative Brief 

I. The metric system is intrinsically superior 
to the English system. 

(a) The meter, liter, and gram are more 
scientific in character, and the relationship 
between them is simpler. 

(b) Multiplication and division of units 
proceed decimally. 

1. This makes the metric system easier to 
work with and more readily handled for pur- 
poses of computation. 

2. ff avoids mixture of binary and deci- 
mal fractions used in the English system. 

(c) There are a smaller number of metric 
units in common use than English units; 
names are thus more easily learned and re- 
tained. 

(d) The metric system is more readily 
comprehensible as a whole because of the 
general simplicity of its structure. 

(e) And it is, also, more convenient, more 
adatale and more comprehensive in filling 
the needs which a system of weights and 
measures is called upon to. fill. 

Il. The metric system is of superior advan- 
tage and in extensive use in the United 
States in special fields. 

(a) This is evidenced in computations, ed- 
ucational work, measurements in sporting 
events, technical literature, etc. 

(b) It is of superior value and in predom- 
inant use here in scientific and related pur- 
suits, 
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its of our present standards into metric measure- 
ents. The old standards would be preserved without 
teration so long as it might be desirable or ad- 
antageous to maintain them. 


(c) The cost of a change has been greatly over- 
timated. It would involve in the main merely the 
nslation and revision of weight and measure lit- 
miniature and the replacement of present weights, 
phasiggpeasures and scales with metric ones. The cost of such 
hts ayevision and replacement would be more than offset 
y resultant savings of time and effort. 
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There is a strong and growing demand in this 
country for a compulsory change to the metric sys- 
tem. 

(a) The general extent of the demand is evidenced 
» petitions to Congress signed by thousands of names, 
ind the character of the demand is representative of 
pany varied activities, such as science, chemistry, in- 
ention, education, engineering, manufacturing, ex- 
orting, etc. 
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1. The metric system, finally, has a far better chance 
than the English of becoming the universal system 
for use throughout the world. 

(a) It is now in more general use than the English 
stem, 

(b) The advantages and adoption of the metric 
ystem in certain specialized fields warrant its adop- 
on in all fields. 


(c) The sentiment in favor of a change to the 
netric system has been rapidly growing in Great 
ritain and the United States, the only two remain- 
g countries of any consequence which have not yet 
dopted this system as their sole standard of weights 
nd measures. 
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Negative Brief 

I. The English system is intrinsically superior 
to the metric system. 

(a) It can be shown that the basic units 
of the metric system are not scientific in 
character. The practical and natural char- 
acteristics of the fundamental units of the 
English system, on the other hand, make it 
intrinsically superior to the metric. There is 
no essential virtue in having measures of 
weight, length, and capacity related to one 
another. 

(b) The binary and duodecimal multipli- 
cation and division of English units have ad- 
vantages too often overlooked. 

1. Common fractions are more readily vis- 
ualized and therefore are easier to work with 
than are decimals. Decimals do lend them- 
selves to written computations, but common 
fractions are superior for general practical 
use, especially in the ordinary affairs of life 
requiring mental calculations. 

2. The English system is adapted equally 
to the use of binary and decimal fractions, so 
that it is able to meet the need in human 
nature for binary and duodecimal relation- 
ships, which need cannot be met by the met- 
ric system with its strictly decimal structure. 

(c) Simplicity of structure is not synony- 
mous with easy comprehensibility. The Eng- 
lish system is more comprehensible than the 
metric, in that its units fit every-day needs; 
they are fewer in number, of handy sizes, 
brief in name (being mostly monosyllables 
of ancient origin), and are easily memorized 
and associated with every-day experience. 

(d) The English system is more convenient, 
more adaptable, and more comprehensive in 
filling the needs that a system of weights and 
measures is called upon to fill. This is seen 
in its binary ‘and duodecimal divisibility, in 
the practical relationship between its units, 
and in its adaptability to the requirements of 
progress in dropping obsolete units which 
had outlived their usefulness. 

II. The metric system has no demonstrated 
advantages or extensive use in special fields. 
(a) It is neither of greater advantage nor 

in more extensive use than the English sys- 

tem in calculations, educational work, tech- 
nical literature, etc. 

(b) While admitting certain advantages 
and use of the metric system in science and 
in fine instrument. making, the so-called ab- 
solute or “centimeter-gram-second” system, 
rather than the metric system, is the one em- 
ployed in scientific work. The use of parts of 
the metric system in scientific work is not an 
indication of the advisability of adopting it 
generally, since. the scientific field is small 
and its methods and products not fixed or 
standardized. 

(c) Electrical engineers use a mongrel sys- 
tem and not the metric system; and the Eng- 
lish system is more applicable and more gen- 
erally used, especially in the United States 
and Great Britain, in other engineering 
fields. 

(d) The metric system has no advantages 
over the English system in agriculture, min- 


;ing, and transportation, while the English 


system is thoroughly established and in daily 
use in all these fields; it has been found 
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Rep. John Q. Tilson, Majority Leader of 
the House, sponsor of the latest bill for 
American adoption of the Metric System. 


completely adequate in meeting the,.general 
needs of the people. Only confusion would 
result from a change. 
_ (e) The metric system offers no special 
advantages in manufacturing, which in the 
United States has been built up around the 
English units; the English system is espe- 
cially applicable to most industrial processes ; 
many industries the world over’ have utilized 
the units of this system and it is used in 
many metric countries in the manufacture of 
special products. 

(f) The metric system is not better adapted 
to domestic trade than the English system, 
while the English system is thoroughly es- 
tablished and in daily use in retail trade. A 
change would require the breaking of the hab- 
its of the entire buying public, which the 
experience of other countries have shown 
would be difficult if not impossible. 

(g) A compulsory change to the metric 
system in the United States would not be 
advantageous to the foreign trade of the 
country, since that trade is already estab- 
lished and flourishing in the English system, 
and since at least half that trade is with non- 
metric countries. 

III. A compulsory change to the metric sys- 
tem in the United States would be im- 
possible. 

(a) The experience of other countries 
demonstrates that such a change involves 
enormous disturbances in the every-day hab- 
its and customs of the buying and traveling 
public and creates untold confusion in busi- 
ness practices. The transition requires an ex- 
ceedingly long period. All these difficulties 
would be intensified in the United States, re- 
gardless of the character of the compulsory 
legislation, because the English system is so 
thoroughly established here, and such a situ- 
ation was non-existent in other countries at- 
tempting the change. 

(b) The adoption of the metric system 
would undoubtedly necessitate the immediate 
abandonment of the established system of 
standards, the equipment embodying them, 
and the use of interchangeable parts, because 
it would be impossible to apply equivalent 
metric designations to old standards or to 
gradually replace old standards and eaquip- 
ment with new standards and equipment. A 


(Concluded on Page 30) 








The famous crew—(left to right) Baron 
Gunther von Huenefeld, Major James Fitz- 
maurice, and Captain Hermann Koehl. 





Interior of the cabin of the Bremen, showing 
all metal lining. 


Miss Herta Junkers, daughter of Dr. Hugo 

Junkers, president of the Junkers Corpora- 

tion, and herself a most efficient airwoman 
and engineer. 
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Planes Swarm Over Many Seas 


Bremen Makes First Westward Atlantic Flight, Bennett Dies 
on Rescue Trip, and Wilkins Crosses Polar Sea 


WO more epoch-making flights have 

been added to the records of pio- 
neers of the air. On April 13 the Ger- 
man Junkers airplane Bremen which 
left Ireland the day before with a crew 
of two Germans and an Irishman, land- 
ed in a reservoir on tiny Greenely 
Island, just off the southern coast of 
Labrador in the Straits of Belle Isle. 
On April 22 came the news that Captain 
George A. Wilkins and Carl Ben Eiel- 
son had flown 2200 miles over the top 
of the world from Point Barrow, 
Alaska, to Green Harbor, Svalbard 
(Spitzbergen). 

To the German, Captain Hermann 
Koehl, and Commandant James Fitz- 
maurice, Chief of the Irish Free State 
Air Force, as co-pilots, and to Baron 
Giinther von Huenefeld, passenger and 
financial backer of the flight, goes the 
honor of having been the first men to 
fly the Atlantic from east to west. The 
westward passage had been attempted 
several times within the last year, but 
of those who attempted it none suc- 
ceeded, and their fate will probably 
never be known. 

The Bremen left Baldonnel airdrome, 
outside Dublin, April 12, on its historic 
flight. It had been held up there for 
weeks, waiting for favorable weather, 
and the take off was made under incle- 
ment conditions. The story of the flight, 
as told by the men themselves, is dra- 
matic in the extreme. For the first 
four hours they had fair weather. The 
rest of the trip was made through snow 
and sleet storms, rain and ice. 

They navigated entirely by the sun 
during the day, and by the stars at 
night when they were visible. Every 


i 
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four hours smoke bombs were dropped, 
In this way the velocity and direction 
of the wind could be gauged, and the 
course of the plane altered when neces- 
sary. Off the coast of Newfoundland 
dense fog and a heavy gale were en- 
countered. This alone, the aviators said, 
prevented them from reaching their in- 
tended destination, Mitchel Field, New 
York. 

After the news of the Bremen’s ar- 
rival on Greenely Island was received, 
planes were immediately rushed to its 
rescue, one of the planes carrying as 
passenger Miss Herta Junkers, daugh- 
ter of the inventor, and American repre- 
sentative of the German firm which 
built the Bremen. 

It was in this mission that Floyd 
Bennett, himself a famous aviator, and 
pilot of Commander Richard E. Byrd 
on his Pole flight of May, 1926 died. 
Just out of a hospital in Detroit, he 
volunteered to pilot one of the planes, 
but was taken ill and was forced to 
give up his trip at Quebec, where he 
was taken to a hospital, suffering from 
double pneumonia. Colonel Charles A. 
Lindbergh made a thrilling but useless 
flight of five hundred miles to Quebec 
from New York City with pneumonia 
serum for Bennett. 

After two weeks of waiting at 
Greenely for repairs to their broken 
propeller, it was found impossible for 
the Bremen to take off, and the Ger- 
man-Irish trio left in a borrowed plane 
for the south. Saddened by the death 
of Bennett, the three fliers avoided all 
official receptions until they had first 
attended Bennett’s funeral, at Arling- 
ton Cemetery, in Washington. Then 
they returned to New York, where 
2,500,000 New Yorkers greeted them 
in a wild public demonstration which 
equaled even that for Lindbergh. 

The same dramatic quality tinged the 
flight of Captain Wilkins. After being 
held at Point Barrow for weeks on his 
third annual attempt, Wilkins took off 
in a small Lockheed-Vega plane, weigh- 
ing, with its load, 5,000 pounds. The 
load proved too heavy for the metal 
skids, which crumbled under the plane. 
Abandoning the runway, ten men and 
twenty-five dogs hauled the plane over 
snow to a lagoon five miles away, where 
a new runway 5,000 feet long was cut. 
This time they were able to lift the 
plane into the air. — 
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Captain Wilkins was born in Aus- 
tralia in 1888,’ was a motion-picture 
photographer during the war, but for 
several years has lived in America. He 
was backed by Detroit newspapers and 
aviation interests and the American 
Geographic Society. Eielson, his pilot, 
is but 30 years old, and was born in 
North Dakota of Norwegian ancestry. 

The flight had two objectives. One 
was to discover whether in the unex- 
plored areas of the polar seas islands 
existed on which a meteorological sta- 
tion might be established. The other 
was to attempt to find some sign of 
land. Previous North Pole explorers, 
including Peary, Stefansson and Mc- 
Milan, had seen indications which led 
them to believe that land might exist 
somewhere in the midst of the Arctic 
ice and snow. The route passed about 
300 miles south of the Pole. 


The greatest hazard to the fliers was 
the fact that they were at all times 
surrounded by an even greyness. On 
every side ice and snow stretched for 
hundreds of miles. There were no 
lights and shadows, and no horizon. 
The way was clear for the first 500 


miles, then a cloud bank obscured the 
ice for 2 hundred miles. After thirteen 
hours flight, during which they climbed 
up to six thousand feet to go over 
clouds, and ploughed through those 
which were too high to climb, they 
caught fleeting glimpses of the tops of 
mountains in Grant Land. 

Here they swerved south and headed 
for Spitzbergen, 900 miles away. The 
temperature in the cabin varied around 
zero, and hot coffee and chocolate from 
thermos bottles were drunk by the 
men. By this time they were running 
short of gas, and a hazardous landing 
was made on an island through a ter- 
rific storm. Unable to get their bear- 
ings they were marooned for four days 
in the Arctic gale, which lifted on the 
fifth day, to show that they were on 
Dead Man’s Island, but a few miles 
from Green Harbor. After three des- 
perate trials with Wilkins pushing, they 
managed to take off again and reach 
the mainland. 

Scientists are eagerly awaiting de- 
tails of Wilkins’ observations on his 
flight, which are expected to throw new 
light on one of the few regions of the 





Captain Wilkins in His Eskimo Parka. 


world of which hitherto little has been 
known. His dispatches indicate that 
no land was seen between Alaska and 
Grant Land. 








Sayy BABE 


Concerning baseball gloves 


T takes a lot of know-how to make a ag ball glove. So I'm glad it was the 


Reach Company that asked me for my ideas when they decided to make up a new 
line of Major League mitts and gloves. Because that Reach outfit sure knows how ! 


I’ve tried out these mitts and gloves. They’re great, I mean. Plenty of room for your 
hands and fingers, yet fitting just right. And they bend and give as natural and easy 
as your hand, just like a glove should. They've got an already-broken-in feeling. 


But the best part is the way a ball sticks in them. They tell me it’s due to specially 
formed pockets, a Reach feature that they've learned from building gloves for so 
many years. It’sabig help, all right, whether you're a fielder, a baseman, or acatcher. 


The Reach Company is using my signature on every glove, to show I approve 
them. You bet I do. And I want to tell you, if you thought you could never get 


Loy arin y ee a 
REACH Major League 
Mitts and Gloves 


DESIGNED BY BABE RUTH 


RUTH. 


? 
The nearest Reach dealer will be 
glad to show you the Babe Ruth 
Line of mitts and gloves. See 
them. Try them. And you'll 
know what we mean by Major 
League gloves. 


RF1—$5.00 RF2—$3.50 


RFO—$8.00 RB1—$5.00 








FREE Booklet 
“Playing 


‘Pointers”’ 


A.J. Reacu, Wricut & Drrson, Inc. 


Dept. J. 

TalipandEyreSts. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Please send me, free, your booklet 

**Payine Pornters’’, together with 

leaflet describing fully every glove 

in the Babe Ruth Line. 











THE SCHOLASTIC 


A New Deal Looms for the Eastern Railroads 


Loree, Delaware & Hudson Magnate, Relinquishes Plan for Fifth Trunk Line in Favor of Rea: 


: great railroad systems of the 
United States have for the past 
eight years been engaged in a chaotic 
scramble for domination. This is the 
sequel to the war period when the 
Government administered the railroads 
as a military emergency measure. After 
the roads were returned to private own- 
ership, the Esch-Cummins Transporta- 
tion Act was passed in 1920 to regu- 


late their management. Among other 


features, it provided that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission should, af- 
ter an indefinite date, prepare a plan 
for the compulsory consolidation of the 
1800 separate railroads of the U. S. 
into a few strong regional systems. In 
the meantime the roads themselves were 
to be given a chance for voluntary con- 
solidations, subject to the approval of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
which stands in the position of watch- 
dog of the public interest. 


During this period of jockeying for 
control, no man has stood out more 
prominently as a railroad financier and 
promotor of the old-fashioned Hill- 
Harriman-Gould type than Leonor F. 
Loree, president of the Delaware & 
Hudson Railroad, a small coal road 
in eastern New York and Pennsylvania, 
who has long had ambitions for suprem- 
acy in steam tran-,vurtation. He has 
had plans for two great mergers—one 
in the Southwest, including the Kansas 
City Southern; Missouri, Kansas, and 
Texas; and St. Louis Southwestern; 
and one in the East. Neither has been 
approved by the Interstate Commerce 


lignment of Four Main Groups 
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Map of the Middle Atlantic States showing one factor in the recent merger discussions, the 
attempt of the Pittsburgh & West Virginia (a Sweringen interest) to built a through route 
from the lakes to Chesapeake Bay. 


Commission, and his Eastern project 
has been blocked by a combination of 
other roads which have long feared him. 

The Middle Atlantic region, stretch- 
ing from New York to Chicago, and 
from the Great Lakes to Virginia, is not 
only the greatest industrial and coal- 
producing area of the nation, but the 
main highway between the seaboard 
and the great granary of the Missis- 
sippi Valley. Ribbed by the Appala- 
chian Mountains, it can only be trav- 
ersed by rail at certain point where 
rivers have cut a favorable grade 
across the Allegheny barrier. These 
routes are naturally in much demand, 
and have been divided between four 
great trunk lines—the New York Cen- 
tral, the Pennsylvania, the Baltimore 
& Ohio, and the Erie, which is con- 





The Interstate Commerce Committee of the Senate (not to be confused with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission) in session, Chairman Watson at left. It has large influence in railroad 
legislation. 


trolled by the Nickel Plate or Van 
Sweringen interests. Mr. Loree’s big 
idea, using the Delaware & Hudson as 
a base, was to forge a fifth Eastern 
trunk line from several minor roads, 
by building a few hundred miles of new 
trackage in Pennsylvania. To do this, 
he bought a controlling interest in the 
Wabash (Buffalo to Chicago), a part 
interest in the Lehigh Valley (New 
York to Buffalo via Scranton), an op- 
tion on the Buffalo, Rochester & Pitts- 
burgh, and tried to secure trackage 
rights on the Pennsylvania to connect 
some of his other holdings. All of 
these schemes failed, chiefly through 
the opposition of the big companies. 
Meanwhile, representatives of the 
competing groups had been holding 
meetings with Loree in an effort to 
find a solution of the Eastern consoli- 
dation tangle that would satisfy all 
their interests as well as the I.C.C. Fin- 
ally, the Pennsylvania Railroad, under 
the aggressive leadership of General 
W. W. Atterbury, and through the 
mediation of Otto H. Kahn, of Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co., the New York bankers, 
broke the deadlock by offering Loree 
$63,000,000 in cash for the stock his 
road owned in the Wabash and Lehigh 
Valley. Loree agreed to abandon his 
dream of a fifth trunk line, but main- 
tained his independence in the Dela- 
ware & Hudson, with a handsome mar- 
gin of profit for further bargaining, 
should he elect to enter other mergers. 
The Pennsylvania has thus placed 
itself in a dominating position in the 
battles that are sure to come over the 
consolidation of Eastern lines into four 
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PRESIDENT ATTERBURY OF THE P.R.R. 


large systems. It is understood that a 
tentative grouping of roads has been 
agreed upon somewhat as follows: 

1. Pennsylvania group: Lehigh Val- 
ley; Chicago & Alton; Wabash; Nor- 
folk & Western, and others. 

2. New York Central group: Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western; Buffalo, 
Rochester & Pittsburgh; Wheeling & 
Lake Erie; Chicago & Eastern Illinois. 

8. Baltimore & Ohio group: Phila- 
delphia & Reading; Central Railroad of 
New Jersey; Western Maryland; 
Monon Valley, and parts of others. 

4. Nickel Plate group: Chesapeake 
& Ohio; Hocking Valley; Pere Mar- 
quette; Pittsburgh & West Virginia; 
and parts of others. 

This transaction has thus cleared the 
way for a more economical arrange- 
ment of practically all the roads in the 
Middle Atlantic region, operating some 
50,000 miles of lines, and valued at be- 
tween five and ten billion dollars. It is 
expected that detailed plans for these 
consolidations will soon be agreed upon 
by the four groups for submission to 
the I.C.C. The main objects of that 
body, as demonstrated by its decision 
in the Van Sweringen merger case, are 
to protect the interests of the minority 
stockholders in the small roads that 
are so airily bandied about by the big 
fellows, and to maintain the public’s 
right to reasonable freight and pas- 
senger rates. It has adopted a sort of 
middle-of-the-road position between the 
two extremes of complete monopoly in 
one territory and the cutthroat com- 
petition of closely parallel lines. 
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What 


Shakespeare 
says about 
Coca-Cola 





King Richard III 
Act I, Scene 2 


8 million— 


a day 


IT HAD TO BE GOOD TO 








Delicious and Refreshing 

















‘“‘Framed in 
the prodigality 
of nature” ~ 


What's the difference if 
King Richard III did live 
several centuries ago? 
Shakespeare wrote his 
speech and Shakespeare 
wrote for the ages. Both 
liked to refresh themselves. 
Maybe Shakespeare saw 
the handwriting on the 
wall... . one of those 
Coca-Cola ads, reading: 


Good things from nine 
sunny pt poured 
into a single glass 


The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Ga. 


GET WHERE IT IS 











THE SCHOLASTIC 


THE FORTNIGHT ABROAD 


Poincaré Government Defeats Radical Parties and Strenthens Position; Sandino Seizes Ameri- 
can Gold Mines; Pope and Mussolini Approach Accord. 


The French Elections and Peace 


NE of the most encouraging signs 
of the post-war period has been the 
emphasis placed upon “peace” by the 
candidates for the Chamber of Deputies 
in the recent campaign in France. For 
some years following the war the spirit 
of the French was stubbornly militar- 
istic. The policy in the Saar, the inva- 
sion of the Ruhr, the refusal to con- 
sider a revision downward of German 
reparations, all marked the French 
Government as exceedingly national- 
istic. Today much of this has changed. 
Premier Poincaré, leader of the na- 
tionalistic group, has definitely modified 
his former attitude and during the past 
campaign he has talked of a friendly 
understanding with Germany. He has 
kept Aristide Briand in his cabinet as 
Foreign Minister, and Briand is the 
outstanding advocate of harmony be- 
tween European nations. It was Briand 
who sounded the keynote of the cam- 
paign when he stated that his whole 
program was the establishment of peace 
on a secure foundation. The idea was 
contagious. Other candidates picked it 
up until even the militarists were com- 
peting with pacifists in their opposition 
to war. 
Poincaré took as his personal slo- 
gan the stabilization of the franc, hav- 
ing been under constant fire from the 


SIR ALFRED MOND 
Famous British financier and statesman, head 
of the new international corporation. 


“left wing’ deputies for his financial 
policies. The returns from the election 
show that the Radicals and Socialists 
have lost about fifty seats, with the 
Nationalists and their supporters win- 
ning proportionately. Poincaré will 
have a majority in the next Chamber 
of about a hundred. 


Nationalists Sweep Northward 

A triple offensive waged by Chiang 
Kai-shek, Chief of the Nanking Na- 
tionalists and his allies, Feng Yu-hsi- 
ang, the Christian General, and Yen 
Shi-hsan, the “Model Governor,’ is 
threatening to drive their common 
enemy, Chang Tso-lin, out of Peking. 
At present the offensive is meeting with 
success in Shantung where Chiang and 
Feng have joined forces and have swept 
back the Shantungese troops in the ad- 
vance upon Tsinanfu, the provincial 
capital. Meanwhile famine is still rag- 
ing in the province. 

International complications have de- 
veloped as Japan, fearing danger to 
the important Japanese interests in 
Tsingtao and Tsinanfu, has landed 
soldiers at the former place. The Japa- 
nese Government has explained that it 
does not intend to intervene on either 
side in the civil war but that the land- 
ing of troops is necessary as a measure 
of self-protection. Nevertheless, the 
Nanking Government has entered a de- 
cided protest against this action as an 
infringement of Chinese sovereignty. 
A protest has likewise been sent by the 
Northern Government in Peking. The 
attitude of the United States has been 
shown by advices from various Ameri- 
can officials in China that Americans 
should keep out of the Shantung war 
zone. 


Sandino, Gold Mines and the 
Marines 

An unexpected and admittedly bril- 
liant stroke was executed by the Nic- 
araguan rebel, Sandino, when he sud- 
denly appeared in the jungles of north- 
eastern Nicaragua and raided four 
American gold mines. With the ma- 
rines to the south of him, Sandino now 
has a clear path to the Honduran 
boundary, should he choose to escape in 
that direction. Sandino seized a store 
of gold and merchandise from the 
mines and also took prisoner a number 
of employes, including several Ameri- 


ARISTIDE BRIAND 


Foreign Minister of France, leading peace 

advocate of Europe, whose correspondence 

with Secretary Kellogg may lead to real dis- 
armament. 


cans. One of the mines thus raided 
was the Luz, belonging to La Luz and 
Los Angeles Mining Company of New 
York. This company has been promi- 
nent in the history of Nicaraguan revo- 
lutions. When the American interests 
became dissatisfied with the govern- 
ment of Zelaya in 1910, Adolfo Diaz, 
an employe of this company, took a 
chief part in the staging of the revo- 
lution which, with American aid, over- 
threw the government. Diaz is com- 
monly alleged to have financed the 
revolution with a large sum of money 
raised among the dissatisfied commer- 
cial and mining companies. 


Meanwhile, debate continues in Con- 
gress over the right of the President to 
use marines in such emergencies. An 
amendment has been proposed by Sen- 
ator Blaine of Wisconsin to the naval 
appropriation bill, forbidding the use 
of naval forces after February 1, 1929, 
in acts of hostility against a friendly 
foreign nation, unless Congress has de- 
clared war or unless a state of war ex- 
ists under the recognized principles of 
international law. A proviso has been 
proposed to this amendment by Senator 
Pittman of Nevada, which reads that 
such limitations upon the President's 
power shall not apply in case of 
actual physical attacks upon American 
citizens or their property or in case of 
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Chinese women and children of the famine-stricken area in Shan- 
tung gathered at a Red Cross refugee station. Note the “little 
mother” holding her baby brother in the foreground. 


imminent danger of such attacks. Feb- 
ruary 1, 1929 is set in order to permit 
the marines to remain in Nicaragua 
until the elections in October and until 
the government which has been chosen 
by the elections shall be settled in of- 
fice. Such a concession by Senator 
Blaine is a reversal of his previous de- 
mands for immediate withdrawal. 

The division of the liberals in Con- 
gress over the question of the immediate 
withdrawal of marines from Nicaragua 
can be easily understood when it is re- 
membered that the effect of such with- 
drawal would be to hand the govern- 
ment over to the Conservative faction 
for another four years. Thus far the 
maintenance of American marines in 
that country has operated to favor the 
Conservative Party. In 1910 and 1911 
the use of American forces helped to 
place the Conservatives in power. From 
that time until 1925 American marines 
were in the country and the Conserva- 
tives remained in office. In 1925 a 
Liberal administration was inaugurated 
after a supervised election. Then the 
marines withdrew. Almost immediately 
the government fell and a Conservative 
Government was established. When the 
Liberal counter-revolution became 
threatening, the marines reentered to 
quell it. The agreement for a fair elec- 
tion in October was then obtained. If 
now the marines were to withdraw, the 
Conservatives would win in October by 
their control of the election machinery. 
Accordingly, many liberal Congress- 
men, including Senator Borah, chair- 
man of the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee, are opposed to withdrawal until 
after the election. 


Mussolini and the Pope 

The ambition of Mussolini to be the 
first Italian statesman to come to an 
harmonious agreement with the Catholic 
Church continues to be a strong factor 
in Fascist policy. A short time ago, 
following exceedingly critical remarks 
of the Pope, the Catholic Boy Scouts 
were dissolved by governmental order. 
It appeared that the dispute between 
Church and State concerning the edu- 
cation of the Catholic youth was more 
bitter than ever. Mussolini’s plans for 
the education of young Italians are part 
of his program for establishing the 
permanency of Fascism. At eight years 
of age the young Italian may become a 
member of the Balilla. At thirteen he 
joins the Avan Guardia, and at eighteen 
he graduates into the Fascist Party. 
The dissolution of the Catholic Boy 
Scouts removed the only rival to this 
system of education. When the differ- 
ences between Church and State seemed 
to be irreconcilable, a compromise was 
agreed upon by which the Catholic 
Church was invited to take over the 
task of the spiritual training of the 
Balilla. Thus, while the Church lost 
its Boy Scouts, it gained a share in the 
training of the whole Balilla organiza- 


Young Nationalist cadets at the Whampoa Military School, near 
Canton, the “West Point” of the South, in training for leadership 
in the new army of the Nanking Government. 


tion. Thereupon the Osservatore Ro- 
mano, spokesman of the Church, an- 
nounced that the previous remarks of 
the Pope had not been directed at Italy 
at all but at the general world situation. 
“The Pope has made no complaints 
against the rights allowed to Catholics 


,. Pe: ’ ‘ ° 
as Italian citizens,” said the article. 


Anglo-American Finance 
Corporation Formed 


For the purpose of financing enter- 
prises in the United States, Great Brit- 
ain and in Europe, the Finance Com- 
pany of Great Britain and America, 
Ltd. has just been formed. The new 
company includes some of the most 
prominent names in finance in Great 
Britain and the United States. A capi- 
tal stock of $10,000,000 is held equally 
by the Imperial Chemical Industries, 
Ltd., of London and the Chase Security 
Corporation of New York. Sir Alfred 
Mond, who is head of the Imperial 
Chemical Industries, is chairman of the 
Board of Directors of the new com- 
pany, while Albert H. Wiggin, of the 
Chase National Bank, is chairman of 
the American committee. 
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THE SCHOLASTIC 


THE FORTNIGHT IN PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


Sinclair Verdict Surprises Washington; Hoover and Smith Sweep Test-Case Primaries in Ohio 
and California; Socialists Name Thomas for Presidency 


The Sinclair Acquittal 


T his second trial for criminal con- 
spiracy to defraud the government 
of the Teapot Dome oil leases, Harry 
F, Sinclair, millionaire oil operator 
whose financial activities have given 
rise to the most noisome political scan- 
dal of the century, was speedily acquit- 
ted by a “jury of his peers.” The first 
trial, as everyone remembers, ended in 
a fiasco last fall when it was disclosed 
that members of the jury had been 
trailed for weeks and some of them ap- 
proached with bribes by Burns detec- 
tive agents in Sinclair’s employ. 
Owing to the illness of Albert B. Fall 
at El Paso, Sinclair was the only de- 
fendant in the present case. With a 
new presiding justice, and with Martin 
W. Littleton, a famous criminal lawyer, 
leading the defense, the Government 
counsel was required to prove that there 
had been deliberate “intent to conspire” 
beyond a reasonable doubt. Although 
the U. S. Supreme Court and the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals had already de- 
clared in civil suits that the leases were 
fraudulent and must be cancelled and 
that Fall was a “faithless public of- 
ficer,” the prosecution was unable to 


introduce this decision as evidence. It 
was proved by testimony of Fall’s son- 
in-law that Sinclair had given $233,000 
in bonds from the profits of the defunct 
Continental Trading Company, and 

















—Darling in N. Y. Herald Tribune. 


PLAYING HIMSELF ANOTHER ENCORE __ 





Harry F. Sinclair (third from left) with his 
wife and brother-in-law, Monsignor Farrell, 
leaving the courtroom after the verdict. 


Sinclair’s counsel admitted that they 
had lied about these bonds before. 

But they insisted that the transaction 
was an honest one in “part payment’ 
for Fall’s New Mexico ranch (admit- 
tedly worth but $70,000). Furthermore 
Fall declined to consider all other bids 
for the lease. The Government never 
had a chance to introduce all this evi- 
dence, however, and found it impossible 
to prove the matter of “intent.” Under 
these circumstances the jury had little 
choice but to declare Sinclair “not 
guilty” of the conspiracy. 

The main evidence for the defense 
was the testimony of Capt. John K. 
Robison, Navy engineer, that the leases 
were made at the suggestion of the 
Navy Department and that the secrecy 
surrounding them was due to a Japa- 
nese “war scare.” 


The result has been generally ac- 
cepted as proof that a very wealthy 
man cannot be convicted of conspiracy 
charges by a jury. There was no evi- 
dence this time of jury tampering. But 
the expressions of disgust on the part 
of Senators Nye and Walsh, leaders of 
the oil investigation, were echoed 
throughout the country. Technically in- 
nocent, Sinclair is yet popularly dis- 
credited. 

Sinclair is still under sentence of 
nine months for contempt of court and 
the Senate, and Fall is still under in- 


dictment. But it now seems likely that 
the Government counsel, convinced of 
the difficulty of conviction, will not 
press these charges. The Public Lands 
Committee of the Senate, however, still 
continues its exposé of Sinclair’s cam- 
paign contributions. 


The Campaign 

Recent events have, without excep- 
tion, confirmed the belief that Herbert 
Hoover and Alfred E. Smith will be 
nominated by the respective conven- 
tions this summer. Smith’s position 
seems a little more secure than Hoov- 
er’s, for it is widely admitted that 
Smith is the only Democratic candidate 
that has even a modest chance of de- 
feating the Republicans. The Governor 
spent a week playing golf at Asheville, 
North Carolina, in the heart of the dry, 
Protestant South, and while refusing 
to talk politics, he met a great many 
Southern Democrats, and his genial 
personality made a strong impression. 
He has won all the state primaries 
where he has been entered, his most no- 
table victory being in California, which 
was a direct test of his strength against 
two other leading candidates, Walsh 
and Reed. Backed by Senator Phelan 
against William G. McAdoo and the 
dry forces, he ran 2 to 1 against Reed, 
with Walsh a poor third. 

A strong demand is now being voiced 
that the Smith nomination be made 
by acclamation as a token of party har- 
mony. Smith has declared that he will 
not go to Houston. The keynote ad- 


—Weed in New York World. 
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REPRESENTATIVE WILLIS C. HAWLEY 
New Chairman of Ways & Means Committee 


dress will be made by Claude G. Bow- 
ers, historian and biographer of Jeffer- 
son and Hamilton, who made such a 
favorable impression at the Jackson 
Day banquet last winter. The perma- 
nent chairman will probably be Senator 
Joseph T. Robinson of Arkansas. 

Hoover has shown _ unexpected 
strength in the state primaries of Mas- 
sachusetts and Ohio. In the former, his 
chances were enhanced by President 
Coolidge’s outspoken letter, to hi: 
friends at home, refusing to permit his 
name to be entered. The President took 
occasion to rebuff the leaders in New 
York and other states who have been 
holding out for a “Draft Coolidge” 
movement. The letter was the most 
sweeping of any of his statements re 
nouncing the candidacy, and is believed 
to have put an effectual check to the 
third term talk. Hoover far outran the 
field for the popular preference vote. 

The Ohio election was another Hoov- 
er landslide. His support in Clevelanc 
and Cincinnati was almost unanimous, 
and he will have at least 35 of the 
state’s 51 delegates. Even Senator 
Simeon D. Fess, slated for keynoter of 
the convention, was defeated for the 
delegation. In the balloting for Presi- 
dential preference, Hoover had a lead 
of almost 3 to 1 over the late Frank B. 
Willis, whose name remained on the 
ballot after his recent death. 


Hoover’s next big tests will be in 
Indiana and West Virginia, where he 
is opposed by two favorite sons, Sen- 
ators James E. Watson and Guy D. 
Goff. Goff recently announced that he 
is in the fight to the finish and will not 
allow himself to be a screen for any 
other candidate. In California, Hoover 
was unopposed. Pennsylvania, as ex- 
pected, elected an uninstructed Re- 
publican delegation, controlled by, Sec- 
retary A. W. Mellon, who may eventu- 


ally climb on the Hoover band-wagon, 
but will be an influential factor in the 
convention. The uncrystallized oppo- 
sition to Hoover seems to center mainly 
about the name of General Dawes. 


Socialists Choose Ticket 

The Socialist Party, in its national 
convention at New York, nominated 
Norman Thomas of New York for 
President, and James H. Maurer of 
Pennsylvania for Vice-President. It is 
the first party to put a complete ticket 
in the field. Thomas is a former Pres- 
byterian minister, an editor and lec- 
turer of ability and high character, who 
has previously run for mayor and 
governor in New York. Maurer is presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania State Feder- 


‘ation of Labor and a city councilman 


of Reading. They plan to make an ag- 
gressive “educational” campaign on a 
platform of public ownership and con- 
demnation of both old-line parties. 

The Socialists have declined in vot- 
ing strength in recent years since their 
high-water mark of 1920 when the late 
Eugene Debs polled nearly a million 
votes. In 1924, they joined with other 
radical groups to support Senator La 
Follette’s third party, and they hope to 
inherit some of the 5,000,000 La Fol- 
lette voters. Their chief successes have 
been in Milwaukee and Reading, where 
they control the municipal governments. 


The Klan Case 


In a complicated series of suits and 
counter-suits between members and ex- 
members of the Ku Klux Klan, Judge 
W. H. S. Thompson of the Federal 
Court in Pittsburgh handed down a de- 
cision containing a bitter denunciation 
of the Klan as an “unlawful organiza- 
tion” coming into court “with filthy 
hands after open and flagrant violation 
of the law.” 

The Klan sought to enjoin five men 
who had been “banished” from Western 
Pennsylvania branches of the order 
from continuing under the name of the 
Klan. The defendants in turn sued to 
have the charter of the national body 
revoked, and for an acounting of $20,- 





James H. Maurer 


Norman Thomas 
The Socialist Presidential Nominees 
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SENATOR GUY D. GOFF 
Favorite Son Candidate of West Virginia 


000,000 alleged to have been paid in 
as dues in the state. The judge dis- 
missed the suit of the members as being 
a matter for state rather than federal 
jurisdiction. But he found against the 
Klan in its own suit against the mem- 
bers, on the grounds qudted above. 

The importance of the case lay in the 
sensational testimony of witnesses, who 
swore to many specific acts of violence 
by Klan members, including arson, 
murder, flogging, tarring and feather- 
ing, and incitement to riot. Some of 
these incidents were laid directly to 
the responsibility of state and national 
officials of the order. All violence was 
denied by Hiram H. Evans, Imperial 
Wizard of the Klan. But discounting 
the testimony of former members har- 
boring grudges against the officials, 
enough was clearly established to thor- 
oughly discredit the Klan in the eyes 
of all law-abiding citizens. 


Washington Notes 


The chairmanship of the important Ways 
and Means of the House of Representatives, 
vacant since the resignation of William R. 
Green of Iowa to accept a federal judgeship, 
has devolved upon Rep. Willis C. Hawley 
of Oregon, ranking Republican member, 
elected to it by vote of the full House. Mr. 
Hawley is considered one of the leading 
authorities in nares, on the tariff. 


Another big chairmanship change is that 
of the House Appropriations Committee, long 
held by the late Martin B. Madden of Chi- 
cago. He will be succeeded by Rep. William 
R. Wood of Indiana. Mr. Madden’s congres- 
sional district in Chicago consists largely of 
the “black belt,” and it is probable that the 
voters will demand a Negro as his successor. 
There has not been a Negro in Gongress since 
1896. 


Secretary of the Navy Curtis D. Wilbur is- 
sued a statement exonerating Rear Admiral 
Frank H. Brumby of all blame for the con- 
duct of rescue operations in the S-4 disaster. 
He thus completely reversed the findings of 
the Naval Court of Inquiry, which had con- 
demned Brumby for ignorance of his job. 





SIR CHARLES SIMS, R. A. 
At work on the controversial portrait of 
King George V some years before his death. 


Deaths of the Month 


Apvor, Gustave, 82, April 11, former Presi- 
dent of Switzerland, President of the Inter- 
national Committee of the Red Cross, and 
Honorary President of the League of Na- 
tions in 1921. 

BENNETT, FLoyp (see page 18). 

Cave, Lorp, 72, March 30, Lord Chancellor 
of Great Britain for six years, member of 
Lloyd George’s cabinet, legal advisor to For- 
eign Office during the World War. 

Depew, CHAuNCEY M., 93, April 5, former 
United States Senator and at the time of his 
death Chairman of the Board of the New 
York Central Railroad. Began life as a vil- 
lage lawyer and later went into railroading. 
He knew President Lincoln and all succeed- 
ing Presidents and was nationally famous as 
an orator and after dinner speaker. Left 
$1,000,000 to Yale University. 

GALLIVAN, JAMeEs A., 62, April 3, Con- 
gressman from Boston, Harvard graduate, ac- 
tive member of the wet “bloc” and outspoken 
opponent of the Eighteenth Amendment and 
the Federal Dry Law. 

Hopwoop, Erie C., 51, March 18, veteran 
newspaper man, editor of the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer since 1920, for several years president 
of the American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors. 

LocKHART, FRANK, 26, April 24, American 
automobile racer, killed while speeding 200 
miles an hour at Daytona Beach, Fla., when 
his car turned turtle. 

McCormick, Dr. SAMUEL BLACK, 69, April 
18, minister and lawyer, Chancellor Emeritus 
of the University of Pittsburgh. 

MADDEN, MartIN B., 73, April 17, repre- 
sentative of Chicago in Congress for 23 years, 
during the greater part of which time he oc- 
cupied a position of leadership in the Repub- 
lican organization. He was head of the im- 
portant Appropriations Committee of the 
House, where his body lay in state. 

Mora y pew Rio, Jose, 75, April 22, head 
of the Mexican Church, who had been in exile 
in the United States since the start of the re- 
ligious protest against the Acts of the Mexi- 
can Government. 


THE SCHOLASTIC 


Bubbles From the News Caldron 


According to figures disclosed last week by 
the Federal Bureau of Education, private 
benefactions to colleges in 1927 exceeded by 
many millions funds contributed by the Gov- 
ernment, the states, and by students in tuition 
fees. During the last year private gifts to 975 
colleges totaled $168,000,000. 

Bo 


Ambassador Claudel of France, on a visit 
to old Acadian settlements in the “Evangel- 
ine” country of Louisiana, found the heart of 
France in a strange land. French is the only 
language used, and old French customs are 
still retained. He was affectionately received 
by the inhabitants. 


Gene Tunney, gentleman pugilist and 
heavyweight champion of the world, essayed 
the role of lecturer and visited Yale Uni- 
versity, where he spoke to the class in Eng- 
lish Literature of Professor William Lyon 
Phelps on the works of Shakespeare. 

1} 

Tony Plansky, Georgetown University, for 
the third time in four years captured the de- 
cathlon at the Penn Relays in Philadelphia, 
and assured himself of a place on the United 
States Olympic team. Charlie Paddock added 
to his long series of marks by breaking the 
world’s record in the 175-yard dash. 

| 

Eleanora Sears, famous sportswoman of 
Boston, established a new record in long-dis- 
tance walking April 23 when she hiked from 
Newport to Boston, 75 miles in 17 hours, at 
an average rate of 4.4 miles an hour. 

The highest total ever brought by the auc- 
tion of an art collection in this country was 
established at the sale of the late Judge El- 
bert H. Gary’s works of art at the Anderson 
Galleries, New York. A total of $2,297,763 
was spent by purchasers. A small bust by 
Jean Antoine Houdon of his daughter was 
bought for a record price of $245,000. 








PackarD, JAMes W., 64, March 20, first 
president of the Packard Automobile Com- 
pany; gave many thousands to Warren, Ohio, 
his birthplace, and gave $1,000,000 to his 
alma mater, Lehigh University. 

RICHARDS, PROFESSOR THEODORE WILLIAM, 
dean of American chemists, head of the Chem- 
istry Department at Harvard University for 
the last 27 years, honored in 1915 with the 
Nobel Prize. 

Sprout, WiLu1AM C., 57, March 21, former 
Governor of Pennsylvania; did much to im- 
prove the highways of his state and was 
known as the “Father of Good Roads.” 

STATLER, E. M., 64, April 16, rose from 
bellboy at fifty cents a day to ownership of 
the chain of seven Statler hotels in the East, 
valued at $40,000,000. 

Sims, CHARLES, 54, April 16, famous British 
painter and member of the Royal Academy; 
his portrait of King George in 1924 created 
a storm of discussion when he pictured the 
King as a thin and depressed figure. 

STUART, LEsLiz, 64, March 27, composer of 
many light musical compositions and oper- 
ettas, including “Floradora.” 

WeEyYMAN, STANLEY, 74, April 5, popular 
English historical novelist, author of “The 
Red Cockade,” etc. 


Ruins of the well of Pirene, at Corinth, 

where Bellerophon caught Pegasus. This 

site and other fine ruins were practically de- 
stroyed by the recent earthquake. 


Known to millions of Americans as the 
man who carried “the message to Garcia,” 
during the Spanish-American War, Colonel 
Andrew Summers Rowan on April 23 cele- 
brated a double anniversary. It was his sev- 
enty-first birthday, and it was the thirtieth 
anniversary of the day he left Kingston, Ja- 
maica, to seek from the Cuban General 
Garcia cooperation against the Spanish forces. 


o 
Helen Wills, women’s national tennis cham- 
pion, and Miss Penelope Anderson, American 
tennis star, sailed for Europe to begin a ten- 
nis tour of Europe that will last for three 
months. Miss Wills is at the top of her game, 
having defeated Elmer Grifin and Ed 

Chandler before sailing. 


o 
A life-size statue of Dean Andrew Fleming 
West, retiring head of the Graduate School of 
Princeton University, was unveiled in his 
presence at Princeton, April 12. Dr. R. Tait 
McKenzie of Philadelphia, was the sculptor. 


o 

Toichiro Araki, 34-year-old Japanese busi- 
ness man, who is the east-bound contestant 
in a two-man race in opposite directions 
around the world from Tokio, for Japanese 
newspapers, arrived in the United States on 
scheduled time. His opponent is Ryukichi 
Matsumi, Tokio business man who is circling 
the globe in a westerly direction. 

Oo] 

Four violent earthquake tremors in Greece 
were felt April 22, and much damage was 
done in the vicinity of Corinth. At the same 
time shocks all through Southern Bulgaria 
destroyed several villages and left 125,000 
people destitute. 


The world’s automobile speed record again 
returned to the United States, when Ray 
Keech, driving a 36-cylinder specially built 
Simplex car, exceeded by one mile the record 
of 206.9 miles per hour established by the 
Englishman, Campbell, several months ago. 
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OE 
THE LIBRARY TABLE 


Brief Summaries and Suggestions 
from Current Magazines 


OIL IIE 


Prison Walls—Warden Lewis E. Lawes 
tells the drama of modern Sing Sing—a clean, 
humane, and efficient penitentiary—in the 
World’s Work for May. And in the same 
number, young “Charlie” Taft, son of the 
Chief Justice, and prosecuting attorney of 
Cincinnati, explains why George Remus was 
acquitted and what might be done about it. 











A Test of Reputations.—If you want to 
know how your opinions of the great of all 
ages, especially the artists and writers, stack 
up against modern critical judgment, read 
“A Complete Handbook of Opinion,” by Ray- 
mond Weaver, in the April Vanity Fair. Ten 
judges, ranging from Edgar Guest to George 
Santayana, the philosopher, but mostly loaded 
with advanced moderns like Aldous Huxley 
and Sherwood Anderson, rank the celebrities 
on a scale of 25. The five highest averages 
are: Shakespeare, Voltaire, Dostoievsky, Bee- 
thoven, and Plato. 


Portrait of a Candidate.—Clarence Darrow, 
the Chicago lawyer, though not a Republican, 
gives a sympathetic picture of the human 
side of “Frank Lowden, the Farmers’ 
Friend.” (Scribner’s, April.) 

Fortune-Telling for a Nation.—An impor- 
tant series of articles in Harper’s Magazine 
by anonymous scholars, attempts to predict 
what Americans will be like in 2500 A.D. 
The first (April) is a biological forecast and 
warning. The second (May) deals with poli- 
tics. In June a distinguished critic will peek 
into the cultural future. 

All About Submarines.—World’s Work 
for April specializes on adventure under the 
sea, with articles by Lowell Thomas on 
“Raiders of the Deep” (one of a series) and 
by Simon Lake, the inventor, on “The Future 
of the Submarine.” 

Trial by Jury: Is It Passing?—-We call trial 
by jury a “sacred American institution” but 
Robert H. Elder, former district attorney of 
New York, says it is being quietly done away 
with. Perhaps it should? (Harper’s, April.) 

Dictators or Vox Populi?—A galaxy of 
celebrities discuss the so-called failure of 
democracy—Ex-Kaiser Wilhelm and Benito 
Mussolini for the dictators, and Governor 
Ritchie and Professor Shotwell for the demo- 
crats. (Current History, May.) 

War Debts.—Ever since the Peace Confer- 
ence at Versailles, reparation payments have 
formed the thorniest problem in post-war 
Europe. International bankers have recently 
proposed a scheme whereby the whole prob- 
lem would be settled immediately, rather than 
strung out over the long 62-year period which 
must elapse before the war debts of the Al- 
lies to America are satisfied. (“Putting Wheels 
under the Dawes Plan,” by Hiram Mother- 
well, The Independent, April 28.) 

Religion and the Movies.—If Christ had 
been portrayed in the movies ten years ago, 
it would have been considered sacrilege, but 
it is not today because of the new attitude of 
the church. Several religious companies have 
made films based on the life of Christ and 
some commercial companies have. recently 


contributed new and bold efforts to interpret 
His life. (“Christ in the Movies,” by Gilbert 
Simons, World’s Work, May.) 

Modern Iceland.—The name Iceland is a 
misnomer. It suggests frozen wastes, polar 
bears, and fur-clad folk living in igloos. In 
reality Iceland is enfolded by the warm Gulf 
Stream, and its climate is the same as that 
of southern Canada or northern United States. 
On Iceland’s coast are thriving towns and in- 
dustries, a European civilization, a worthy 
national literature, and stable institutions 
which were developed when most of Europe 
was floundering in the Dark Ages. (“The 
Island of the Sagas,” by Earl Hanson, Na- 
tional Geographic Magazine, April.) 

Europe’s “Wild East”—For the man with 
a spirit of adventure, Siberia constitutes an 
alluring haven. A vast wilderness with but 
one railroad cutting across its lower zone, it 
is no place for the comfort-loving tourist. It 
is a far rougher and vaster frontier than any 
known to America. (“Asia’s Great Wild 
West,” by Maurice Hindus, Asia, May.) 

Listening In.—Thousands of letters and 
telegrams are received by the announcers and 
performers before the “mike,” now that radio 
has become the great American indoor sport. 
Graham McNamee is the best known of the 
radio announcers, and he tells his personal 
adventures and gives an intimate look behind 
the scenes in the broadcasting studio. (“Tell 
Us About the Game!” by Graham McNamee, 
American Magazine, May.) 


Under The Sea.—Homer’s Iliad has a 
reference to a diver, and at the siege of Tyre 
in 33 3.C. divers were ordered by Alexander 
the Great to destroy the submarine defenses 
of the city. (“Perils of Deep Sea Diving,” by 
Arthur James and Howard Mingos, The 
World Today (London), April.) 

Hughes the Man.—Charles Evans Hughes 
is one of America’s foremost statesmen and 
jurists. Although since 1916, when he was 
defeated by Woodrow Wilson, he has not 
been active in politics, his handling of the 
Havana Conference of the Pan-American 
Union has brought him into even greater 
prominence. A revealing portrait of Hughes 
is painted here. (“Charles E. Hughes,” by 
Everett Colby, Scribner’s, May.) 
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BOWS—ARROWS 
Targets—Accessories—Raw Materials 
Australian Boomerang; 22 inch; beauti- 
ful bent ash, with instructions, $1.75. 


L. E. STEMMLER oe. a it, 
Queens Village, N. 

















‘Otp Towns” are patterned after actual Indian mod- 
els. Their graceful lines mean steadiness and easy 
handling. Priced as low as $67. 

New catalog gives complete information about sail- 
‘ng canoes, square-stern canoes, dinghies, etc. Writ 
‘or free copy today. Otp Town Canoe Co., 
fain Street, Old Town, Maine. 


‘Old Town Canoes 
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Solve One Essential of 
Your VACATION 
PROBLEM Now! 


A GOOD BOOK IS ASSURANCE 
AGAINST BOREDOM 





MODERN LIBRARY 


BOOKS MAKE IDEAL VACATION COM- 
PANIONS BECAUSE THEY ARE 


GOOD BOOKS 
HANDY BOOKS 


and only 95Cc the copy 


YOU CAN PUT A HALF DOZEN INTO 
A CORNER OF YOUR HANDBAG. 


Have You Ever 
Read These? 


NANA 
by Emile Zola (No. 142) 
FOURTEEN GREAT DETECTIVE 
STORIES 
(No. 144) 
THE ROMANCE OF LEONARDO 
DA VINCI 
by Merejkowski (No. 138) 
JUDE THE OBSCURE 
By Thomas Hardy (No. 135) 
MOLL FLANDERS 
by Daniel Defoe (No. 122) 
THE RETURN OF THE NATIVE 
by Thomas Hardy (No. 121) 
ZULEIKA DOBSON 
by Max Beerbohm (No. 116) 
POOR WHITE 
by Sherwood Anderson (No. 115) 
WUTHERING HEIGHTS 
by Emily Bronte (No. 106) 
THE SEA AND THE JUNGLE 
by H. M. Tomlinson (No. 99) 
THE THREE MUSKETEERS 
by Alexandre Dumas (No. 143) 





Your bookseller carries the complete 
series of 150 titles. Or Write Direct to 
the Publishers. One Dollar Postpaid. 





THE MODERN LIBRARY, Inc. 
20 East 57th Street New York 











Contest No. 15 Results 


The $5.00 prize for “Name Me™ 
Contest No. 15 is awarded to Dustin 
Curtis, Parma (Michigan) High 
School, for his essay on Mazzini and 
Cavour, printed herewith. 

Honorable Mention is awarded to 
Alice Hertel, Waukesha (Wis.) High 
School; Barbara Berryman, Polytechnic 
High ‘School, San Francisco, Calif.; 
Monica Hogan, Barrington (IIl.) High 
School; Edith Wang, Seton High 
School, Price Hill, Ohio; Marion Mac- 
Donald, St. Patrick's’ Girls’ High 
School, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 

As announced in the last issue, No. 
15 is the final “Name Me” Contest 
of the year. If it has been as much fun 
for you as it has for us, it was a 
roaring success. We'll have more sport- 
ing contests next year. 














OUR PRESIDENTS 


With illustrations. Bound in convenient book size. Just 
the oe for every American home and particularly for 
school reference. Sent postpaid, only 10c. Stamps or coin. 
BABIT PUB. CO., Dept. S. 79 Morton St. BKLYN, N.Y. 











“Down to Gehenna 

Or up to the Throne 

He travels fastest 

W ho travels alone!” 
—Kipling. 


OU can dawdle along with 

the crowd, wasting precious 

years, holding your pace 
down to that of the slowest mem- 
bers of your class or— 


You can travel fast 


KIS KI 


SET your own pace, and 
progress as rapidly as your 
brains and ambition will 
carry you. If you’re intelli- 
gent, don’t wait to graduate 
with the laggards, the un- 
ambitious. Get to college 
sooner and spend the time 
you save in Post Graduate 
specialization. Speed on to- 
ward the goal! You can save 
a year or more at Kiski—if 
you'll work. 


Write for “The Kiski Plan.” 
Kiskiminetas School 
for Boys 


Box 921 Saltsburg, Pa. 




















Mazzini and Cavour 
By Dustin Curtis, 
Parma (Michigan) High School 





Cavour 


Mazzini 


IUSEPPE MAZZINI, an Italian 

patriot prominently connected with 
the struggle for Italian unity and the 
republican movement throughout 
Europe, organized a league which 
sought to overthrow the existing Italian 
governments and unite the peninsula 
under a republic. Mazzini was a man of 
loftiest personal character, and his 
work on behalf of his country was free 
from any suspicion of self-seeking. The 
value of his services to the cause of Ital- 
ian Independence has been questioned, 
because he obstructed the work of 
Cavour. The wisdom of his opposition 
to Cavour and the Sardinian monarchy 
are open to question, but concerning his 
motives there can be but one opinion. 

AMILLO, COUNT DI CAVOUR 

was a great constructive and far- 
sighted Italian statesman, whose efforts 
to unite the Italian people under a 
single ruler gave him a place among the 
“nation-makers” of the world. Being 
a moderate conservative in his views, a 
staunch supporter of monarchy, but a 
constitutionalist, he satisfied the ex- 
tremists of neither party, and was far 
from being a popular leader; but his 
ability, independence, and courage com- 
manded respect. He was distrustful of 
the doctrinaire republicanism of Maz- 
zini, whom he never liked, and of autoc- 
racy in any guise. He died worn out 
by the excessive labors and cares of 
his public life. 


Need Any School or 
College Credits? 


THEN, VISIT 


Che University a 


5711 Howe Street, Pittsburgh, 
Telephone Schenley 








SUMMER pe boil Atul 
JUNE 18—SEPTEMBER 15, 1928 
Students taught individually, not “Tutored” 
Expert Advice Concerning College Admis- 

sion or “making-up™ 

Dalton Plan in Every Subject 


REGULAR 
SEPTEMBER 1928—JUNE, 1929 
. J. B. HENCH, Founder 





THE SCHOLASTIC 


A Daughter of the Samurai 
(Concluded from Page 4) 


intent upon recalling, tenderly and loy- 
ingly, every accent and detail of Jap- 
anese life as she lived it. But she has 
taken the greatest pains to remember 
exactly how the first bits of Europe and 
American knowledge came to her and 
the impressions they made. She shows 
her astonishment over the differences 
in dress and deportment and the reader 
sees every difference through Japanese 
eyes. It is this that makes 4 Daughter 
of the Samurai explain more than any 
dozen ordinary books about Japan. 


“Americans have always found Jap- 
anese epithets amusing. But the Japa- 
nese language has no pronouns and 
their place is taken by adjectives. ‘A 
humble or derogatory adjective,’ ex- 
plains Madame Sugimoto, ‘means “my” 
and a complimentary one means “your.” 
A husband will introduce his wife with 
some such words as these: ‘Pray bestow 
honorable glance upon foolish wife.’ By 
this he simply means, ‘I want you to 
meet my wife.’ ” 


“The attitude of the Japanese of the 
Inagaki class was, toward all things 
foreign, one of entire tolerance. Thus 
Etsu’s family respected her adoption 
of Christianity although unable to fol- 
low her. Things, American and Euro- 
pean, might appear strange, incompre- 
hensible, distasteful but the tone was 
one of wonder only; there was no air 
of superiority and no criticism. This 
may be so no longer. And Madame 
Sugimoto suggests the vast changes that 
are going on in her countrymen without 
expressing any very favorable opinion 
of them. But her book is entirely free 
from controversy of any kind and this 
absence of opinionatedness is one of its 
most attractive qualities. She deals only 
with what she has seen, heard and felt 
in her two countries. 

“Christopher Morley, the novelist, 
charmed by some of the reminiscences 
in this book, first asked Madame Sugi- 
moto to write them, and thus paved the 
way for the book later on. He provides 
the pleasantest kind of an introduction, 
but after you have read a few pages 
you know that none was really neces- 
sary.” 


Byron W. King Schoolof Oratory 


Consess of taetnastion foro Hinds of Polite Speshing 
and Entertaining, ony, ~ pate ete. 
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Forgotten Anniversaries 
of May 


12 May, 1828—One hundred years ago to- 
day, Dante Gabriel Rossetti was born 
in London. He was the son of an Italian poet 
and brother of Christina Rossetti, the poet. 
He early became one of the “seven brothers” 
of the Pre-Raphaelite school of painting and 
js famous for his pictures of Dante and 
Beatrice. Much of his painting and poetry, 
like the sonnets called “The House of Life,” 
was inspired by his beautiful wife, who lived 
only two years after their marriage. 


1} 
1 May, 1888—Mrs. Belva Ann Lockwood, 
pioneer American woman suffragist, 
lawyer, and publicist, was nominated for the 
Presidency by a convention of the National 
Equal Rights Party at Des Moines, Iowa. 
o 
2 May, 1819—The Savannah reached 
Liverpool, after a 25-day voyage from 
Savannah, Georgia. She was the first steam- 
ship to cross the Atlantic, though not entirely 
by steam power. She was built in New York 
as a sailing vessel, but before launching was 
fitted with a steam engine and removable 
paddle wheels. She was 130 feet long and of 
380 tons burden. 








Sailing Three Years 
(Concluded from Page 9) 


be increased to seven. A man spécially 
qualified for oceanographic work will 
be added to the group. To facilitate 
deep-sea work an electrically operated 
non-magnetic winch, equipped to reach 
a depth of 20,000 feet, has been in- 
stalled. The United States Navy De- 
partment has lent the Carnegie the lat- 
est type of depth-finder, an electrical 
apparatus designed to measure the 
depths of ocean floors by recording the 
time required for sound waves to reach 
bottom and be reflected back to surface. 
Other apparatus of novel design has 
also been installed. 

The vessel will carry a staff of seven 
scientists and a crew of seventeen men. 
Captain J. P. Ault, of the Department 
of Terrestrial Magnetism, will be in 
command. This is no new responsibility 
for Captain Ault, for he was in com- 
mand of the Carnegie on her third, 
fourth, and sixth cruises. Each of the 
two latter cruises lasted two years. On 
each the globe was circumnavigated and 
an aggregate of nearly one hundred and 
fifty thousand miles covered. The 
fourth cruise was particularly notable 
because of the fact that it included the 
circling of the sub-antarctic region be- 
tween the parallels of 50 and 60 de- 
grees south, never before accomplished, 
it is believed, in a single season. 

On these voyages the Carnegie 
proved her seaworthiness, for rough 
seas and heavy gales were encountered 


particularly in the South Polar regions. 
On one occasion, in a terrific hurricane, 
she ran before the storm under bare 
poles for seventeen hours. On another 
occasion, while in the vicinity of Colon, 
she dragged both anchors in a fierce 
norther but before damage was done 
they took hold. Perils from icebergs, 
uncharted rocks, fogs, and storms have 
been many, but the Carnegie has es- 
caped unscathed. For four months she 
has been in drydock in Hoboken under- 
going a thorough overhauling and refit- 
ting. It is confidently believed that the 
seventh cruise, now about to be under- 
taken will be the most productive of all. 

















When Seconds 


Count 


The score is deuce. An ace. Then 


another. The game is over. ‘Why 
is one player better than the other? 
Partly the player himself, but the 
racket is another factor that counts 
heavily. And that is why tennis 
players like the Spalding Top-Flite 
racket. For it gives them a split- 
second advantage over an ordinary 
racket . . . the difference that so 
often decides the point. 

The Top-Flite—the fastest racket 
ever built. With its lighter, smaller 
head and its new perfection of bal- 
ance it not only drives the ball 
faster—it handles faster. A racket 
you instinctively know will better 
your game. Each $15. 

The Top-Flite Junior is made es- 
pecially for children. Similar to the 
regular Top-Flite, but smaller and 
lighter. Also many other styles at 
prices that fit everybody's pocket- 
book. 















Make the 
Harmonica 


YOUR “Musical Pal” 


MILLIONS of boys and girls have found the 
harmonica a most delightful “‘pal’’ for their 
hours of leisure—and have discovered that it 
reatly increases their popularity among their 
riends. 

It is so easy to play this instrument that in 
a short time amyone can render correctly not 
only the beloved melodies of school and camp, 
but also the latest popular songs fresh from 
Broadway. 

Unless you can play the harmonica, you are 
just not “‘keeping up with the times.” 
is the day to get In a short time you 
will play as well as the next ‘‘fellow."’ 

Send now for the free instruction book of- 
fered below. You will be amazed and delighted 
at the ease with which you can master the 
simple fundamentals and the quickness with 
which you will be ready to play favorite se- 
lections. 

If you have already acquired the *‘knack’’ of 
laying, carry your accompaniment further by 
learning to sillann on the famous *“‘Chromon- 
ica.** is is the only harmonica which in- 
cludes the half-tones, and thus enables you to 
play any and every selection in any scale. 

* * * ¢& 

Ask your teacher, club leader or Scout- 
master to help you start a harmonica band. 
Tell them to write us for our special bro- 
chure giving full directions for this work. 
This is sent only to adults in authority. 
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Debate on Metric System 
(Concluded from Page 17) 


protracted period of waste and confusion 
would have to be reckoned with in any case. 
(c)The cost of the change would be tre- 

d 
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, in fact prohibitive, involving not 
only the translation and revision of literature, 
but enormous and costly changes in material 
and equipment, and slow and difficult re- 
education of the people. The material cost in 
industry would average over $200 per worker, 
plus the additional expenses due to ineffici- 
ency, waste, and the carrying of a double 
stock of repair parts over a long period of 
years. 

IV. There is in reality no demand worthy of 
serious consideration for a change to the 
metric system in the United States. 

(a) What little demand exists comes chiefly 
from scientists, teachers, and associations 
formed for the purpose of spreading metric 
propaganda, while decided opposition comes 
from manufacturers, engineers and those in- 
volved in other large and practical fields, 
which fields are the ones that would suffer 
most through a change. 

V. Finally, the English system has as good, if 
not a better chance than the metric of be- 
coming the universal system. 

(a) The English system is used more gen- 
erally than the metric the world over, and it 
has, therefore, the greater chance of becoming 
established as the universal system. 

(b) The advantages and use of the English 
system in the larger and more important 
fields in this country justify its retention in 
those fields and its sole use in all fields of 
activity. 

(c) The metric system is not gaining 
strength in Great Britain and the United 
States, the fact of its slight adoption after 
having been permissive for 62 years being 
pointed to as conclusive evidence that the 
people in these countries do not want it. On 
the contrary, there is increasing indication 
that the English system, somewhat simplified 
and in large part decimalized, as it can read- 
ily be to any desired extent, is rapidly com- 
ing to be fully recognized as the ideal system 
destined ultimately to come into universal use. 
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Is There an Easy Way to 
Write? 
(Concluded from Page 5) 


make doubly sure. While I scratched 
away I smoked, stopping now and then 
to refill the corncob pipe. It seemed to 
me, with this lead-pencil-corncob-pipe 
method, I could not possibly go wrong. 
In fact, so earnestly did I believe in it 
that I wrote one whole novel by lead 
pencil, puffing and heaving at my pipe. 
The novel was accepted and I waited 
anxiously. It would set the country 
agog; the critics would be bowled off 
their feet. It came out, but the only stir 
it created was among my family and 
relatives. It was published shortly be- 
fore Christmas. Christmas is a bad time 
to publish a book—especially for an 
author with many relatives. 

I was rooked. How could this be? 
Other people got away with these 
methods, why couldn’t I? Maybe I 
wasn’t smoking enough. I laid in more 
tobacco. 

One day I read that Balzac did it on 
coffee—that he locked himself in his 
room for days at a time, had his servant 
bring coffee to the door and, filling up 
on it, would drive on at a furious pace. 
So I fixed it up with one of the waiters 
at the hotel, and locked myself in and 
put on my bathrobe. Now and then the 
waiter came with coffee. I would open 
the door a few inches, toss back my 
tumbled hair, take the tray, and rush 
back to my inspired pages. I had dis- 
covered the great secret, I told myself. 
Balzac was the boy who knew his busi- 
ness; his mind had conceived the Hu- 
man Comedy. Why, good gracious, a 
novel embracing the whole human race 
was nothing! I took another shot of 
coffee—I would do one myself. I would 
make Balzac’s look like a blackboard 
exercise. I worked at night, worked ’till 
I staggered. It nearly killed me. My 
hand shook, my knees trembled, there 
was a ringing in my ears ... At last, 
I finished the manuscript and sent it 
in. I have never had a manuscript make 
such a quick trip. I was shocked— 
didn’t they know inspired work when 
they saw it? What had become of the 
great editors of the old school? Dead, 
dead—gone—just callow youths lolling 
in honored chairs. Again and again the 
manuscript came back. In fact, it has 
never been published. Now and then I 
get it out of the drawer, and drop a 
few silent tears on its erratic lines. 

Psychoanalysis swept the country. I 
promptly fell in with it. Ah, I said, now 
I have it. The big secret is out. I read 


STUDENT: What is protoplasm? 
TEACHER: It’s the living matter in a cell. 
STuDENT: Oh, a jailbird, eh? 

—Herbert L. ated Greenville, Minnesota. 


OFFICER (to man standing on sidewalk at 
34.M.): What are you doing here? 

Man: I forgot my key, officer, and I’m 
waiting for my children to come home and 
let me in. 

a 


“T just shot a dog.” 

“Was he mad?” 

“Well, he wasn’t very pleased.” 
a 


SOME RELATIONS 
A gentleman was visiting an insane asylum, 
and while walking on the grounds met a pa- 
tient. “Well, my good man, how did you get 
here?” he asked. 





about things I didn’t know before that 
I had—about the subconscious, my ra- 
cial inheritance, inhibitions, ideals, re- 
flexes, complexes . . . it sounded won- 
derful. That was all I had to do—just 
hitch up with my subconscious and let 
it do the work. All I would have to do 
would be to cash the checks. It made 
the old pipe-and-coffee theory seem 
silly. There was no doubt about it—I 
had now discovered the genuine thing. 
All I had to do was to lie down, close 
my eyes, go into a half dream state, and 
novels would come to me. I tried it but 
it didn’t work. All I got out of it was 
a good sleep. I would close my eyes and 
wait for my subconscious to get in its 
work, and pretty soon it would be noon. 
Then I would go down and have a 
hearty lunch. It was the best vacation 
I ever had. There was only one thing 
the matter with it—the grocery bill. My 
family had been trained up to eat regu- 
larly. I had to give up my subconscious 
theory and go to work. 

In the meantime I had written three 
or four books by the old-fashioned hard 
work-toil-and-labor method. They took 
the best I had in me, pumped me dry, 
left me a sponge. At the end of each I 
felt as if I would never again get up 
enough ambition to write another. But 
some way or other I managed it. 

From time to time I write a book, but 
I am still looking for an easy method 
of writing. Maybe some day it will come 
along. When it does I want to try it— 
if I am on earth. 


Conducted by Abe Savage 


“Tt’s a long story,” the patient replied. “You 
see, sir, I married a widow with a grown-up 
daughter, and my father married that same 
step-daughter of mine. That made my wife 
the mother-in-law of her father-in-law, and 
my father became my stepson. Then my 
stepmother, the daughter of my wife, had a 
son, and that boy, of course, was my brother, 
because he was my father’s son. But he was 
also the son of my wife’s step-daughter, and 
therefore her grandson, that making me 
grandfather of my step-brother. My wife 
having had a son, my mother-in-law, the 
step-sister of my son, is also his grandmother, 
because he is her step-son’s child. My father 
is the brother-in-law of my child, because his 
step-sister is my wife. I am the brother of 
my son, who is also the son of my step- 
grandmother; I am my wife’s brother-in- 
law; my wife is her own child’s aunt; my 
son is my father’s nephew; and I am my 
own grandfather! Also....,” but the 
visitor hastened away. 
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For English Classes 
By Ellen M. Geyer 


1. A Daughter of the Samurai. To get the at- 
tention of the class look up the Japanese caste sys- 
tem in the encyclopedia so as to be able to ex- 
plain the title and to show why Madame Sugi- 
moto’s career has been remarkable. Create the at- 
mosphere of her girlhood environment by reading 
Alfred Noyes’ A Triple Ballad of Old Japan. Now 
tell of the book and why it is distinguished. 

II. Japanese Love Stories. 

Madame Sugimoto suggests that if she were to 
write a story “in the genuine Japanese” way it 
would be a short story. Tell the class why there 
are few genuine short stories in English which are 
love stories, What is there about a love story 
which requires that the story be either long or 
else a rather superficial episode? Can you illus- 
trate your point? Look through the magazines 
for the month to see how many stories you find 
of real significance and fine technique. Madame 
Sugimoto suggests that Japanese manners are dif- 
ferent from ours. This is quite true, but is it also 
true that different classes and types of people in 
America vary in their degrees of expression and 
repression? Find illustrations of this in New Eng- 
land stories by Margaret Deland and Mary Wil- 
kins Freeman, in Pennsylvania Dutch stories by 
Helen R. Martin, in stories of farm life such as 
Hamlin Garland’s “Among the Corn Rows.” There 
are many others. Notice how stories can be classi- 
fied as to their truth or falsity by the way in 
which the author betrays the natural modesty of 
his characters. Look in some of the cheaper mag- 
azines for romantic stories that leave nothing 
unsaid. adame Sugimoto’s story of a humble 
romance reads like a picture on a fan. Pick out 
the picturesque details and then notice the order 
in which she has put them together. 


Ill. Is There An Easy Way to Write? 

Before we can get the humor of Mr. Croy’s ex- 
perience we better clear up some of the refer- 
ences. Of course you know Robert Louis Steven- 
son. If you have read his letters you will recall 
his telling how he found some of his plots. Some 
of his descriptions of California later appear 
in his essays about California. Do you have 
Roget’s Thesaurus? It is an interesting word 
book. Fowler’s Dictionary of Modern English 
Usage is even more entertaining. Look in the 
library for rhetorics e Genung and Meiklejohn. 
If you haven’t read The Old Wives’ Tale you 

obably have read How to Live on Tw ‘our 

ours a Day. Look up William J .Locke in the 
ish Who's Who. eodore Dreiser you will 

in Who’s Who in America. Almost every col- 
lection of modern essays has something of his. 

m Marquis is an old friend, and Balzac you 
know from reading La Grande Breteche and The 
Atheist’s Mass. If you don’t know what folk mean 
by analysis, read Susan Glaspell’s little play 
called Suppressed Desires. It is a good play for a 
school program, by the way. is 

Now we are ready for the essay. Notice that 
the essay a thesis suggested in the title: the 
author means to tell you how he tried to learn 
to write.. Notice that each paragraph is built up 
on ‘a new a and hence is a paragraph de- 

loped. by inst given in detail. Each para- 
graph seems to be made in the same way but the 

ent of suspense, unusual in an essay, has a 
peculiar effect on the progress of the theme and 
the reader’s interest. What is this? What is the 
source of humor in this essay? 
_IV. Negro Spirituals. If you have been discus- 
sing American folk poetry and Carl Sandburg’s 
Song Bag, continue that discussion with the Negro 
Spiritual as a phase. If you have not done so, 
treat this subject as a new phase of American song. 
Be careful to distinguish between the spirituals and 
the popular “blues.” If you have a boys’ glee 
club put some of these songs into your school 
program. The explanation of the nature and im- 
portance of these songs should precede the singing. 

V.A Private Library Ali Your Own. Look 
in Who’s Who in America for William Lyon 
Phelps. The first sentence of this article is an ex- 
cellent one to use as a key for reviewing Pro- 
fessor Phelps’ points and for adding your own. 
Each paragraph has a significant point. Pick this 
out and notice how the paragraphs are built upon 
the topic sentence. Do you own some books that 
you like very much? Did you buy them or were 
they given to you? Do you keep some sort of a 
record of worthwhile books that you read? 

VI. “Alice in Wonderland.” The story of the 
sale of this manuscript is almost as thrilling as 
the story itself. Use this as the keynote of your 
discussion. If you have access to the files of 
the Saturday Evening Post, you can find some in- 
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greg pictures of the Rosenbach library. Where 
the British Museum? What sort of relics are 
would British readers not like to 


uscript leave get 
Channing Pollock’s apron: Theatre. 
Tell the class what repertory means. plain why 
Mr. Pollock’s experiment is an important one; 
for instance, in keeping alive old plays which are 
fine literature, in trymmg out new ones by un- 
known authors, in making the price as cheap as 
the usual movie. Remind the class of Mr. Pol- 
lock’s play, The Enemy, which we read in The 
Scholastic last winter, and which is reviewed on 
the film e of this issue. 

VIII. Following the Films. The motion picture 
producers have made considerable progress in pro- 
ducing artistic and significant plays. Use this idea 
as your topic and discuss the three plays given in 
this issue and any others which you have seen 
which suit your is, ; 

IX. Ancient Weapons in Modern Sport. Divide 
your talk into two as Miss Halsey has done: 
the ancient use of the long bow and the importance 
of archery before the invention of gunpowder, 
and the modern vogue for archery. Roger Ascham, 
Queen Elizabeth’s schoolmaster, wrote some inter- 
esting things in his Toxophilus. In the second 
part, discuss the present vogue of archery as a 
sport for both boys and girls. 

X. The Scholar and the Artist. Since this is 
the last of this series, it would be well to review 
the general spirit of Mr. Mearns’ articles and 
then point the discussion toward the author’s 
answer of what is worthwhile in education. Ex- 
plain what he means by “not following the crowd” 
in choosing a school. How are you to judge the 
value of a course for you? 

XI. Symposium. It has been a long time since 
we have given timely topics in brief. Let four 
students constitute a Seeker’s Club to tell the 
news. Choose such items as the Bremen flight, the 
Wilkins trans-polar flight, the Hoover and Smith 
victories in the primaries, the D.A.R. Convention, 
the railroad mergers, the Carnegie voyage, Stephen 
Foster’s songs, or some of the great men who have 
died recently. a 


For Social Study Classes 
By Arthur F. Southwick 


L Far mor Metric System versus the English 

stem. 

¢ arrangement of this debate, especially the 
introduction, is worthy of note. Note the situation 
which has again brought the question to the front 
(H. R. 7208). The history of the question is cov- 
ered briefly, but well. By a series of pointed ques- 
tions the author raises the important issues of the 
debate. Name them. 

We may further ask ourselves what interest do 
I have in this question? Enumerate ways in which 
it touches our daily activities. ? 

Study the debate point by point. Define the 
word intrinsically as used in point I. Expand the 
brief with further explanation of the ar ent 
presented and by giving concrete illustrations of 
the main points. 

Which of the five points would you, as an af- 
firmative speaker, illing to concede? As a 
speaker for the negative, which would you concede? 

The debate contains many rather broad state- 
ments without giving detailed proof to support 
them. For instance, point II, b (Affirmative). 
Where is it in “predominant use?” Point III, a— 
what are “the sections of the world that have 
adopted it.” Point IV, c—‘sentiment has been 
rapidly growing in. Great Britain and the United 
States.” What is the evidence? ; 

In the Negative brief, point I, a—‘the_ basic 
units of the metric system are not scientific in 
character.” Point II, c—“electrical engineers use 
a mongrel system.” Point V, b—‘“‘The advantages 
and use of the English system. . .justify its re- 
tention.” The debate contains many other “glitter- 
ing generalities” which need more proof to make 
them effective. It is the task of the student de- 
baters to clothe these arguments with a tissue of 


facts. 

After you have studied both sides of the ques- 
tion, which do you favor? 

II. A New Deal Looms for the Eastern Railroads. 

This article can best be studied with a map of 
eastern United States at hand. On, this map the 
comets ose of ry leading —_- cmpame 
sho’ indicated. com m of the mileage 
statistics should also be a. 

Review the terms of the Esch-Cummins Act. 
How do you explain the position of the United 
States Government in encouraging railroad con- 
solidation, when before the war it opposed such 
consolidations? 

at are the advantages of consolidation, and 
what results have been attained through the Gov- 
ernment’s partial consolidation policy? 
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Describe the activities of L. F. Loree; Of the 
Van Swearingen brothers; of General W. wW, 
Atterbury. 

III. Planes Swarm Over Many Seas 

It is still less than, a year since Colonel Lind. 
ber, made his e -making flight from New 
York to Paris. e flight of the Bremen, the 
first non-stop flight across the Atlantic in a west. 

direction, and the hop of Wilkins and Eig). 
son over the North Pole foreshadow an even more 
notable year in aviation progress. 

Point out some of the dramatic elements of the 
Bremen’s flight. What were the two objectives of 
Wilkins’ flight? Which of these flights do yoy 
consider the most valuable from a scientific stand. 
point. Do they bring transatlantic passenger ser. 
vice appreciably nearer? 

Incidentally, the papers report today the final 
disposition of Lindbergh’s “Spirit of St. Louis?” 
What is to be done with this famous ship? 

IV. Sailing Three Years on the Trail of Science. 

tribe the Carnegie. What observations does 
the article make concerning the location of the 
North Magnetic Pole? What progress had been 
made up to the present time in mapping the 
earth’s magnetic field? What part had the Carnegie 
played in this work? 

Name the chief problem that is_to be studied 
during the coming cruise of the Carnegie; some 
supplementary problems. What special provisions 
have been made to undertake these new studies? 
Enumerate the leading. practical results that might 
be derived from the Carnegie’s findings. 

V._The Most Useful Citizen in My Community, 

In what sense can Miss Mason speak of her 
“community” in a Siamese city? Why is medical 
missions usually the most in demand of any mis 
sionary activity on the part of natives? What 
factors tend to make medicine on the whole a 
my rofession ? 

I. Ancient Weapons in Modern Sports. 

What are the historical allusions in this article? 
Do you think archery will ever again attain the 
Re larity of the Middle Ages? Why? 

I. Foreign Affairs. 

1. The French Elections and Peace. In one of 
the post-war speeches which President Wilson 
made in France, he used this expression—“The 
people are in the idle.” He was referring to 
the influence of the people of a democracy u 
their rulers. We see this influence generally just 
before elections. We wish it were true all of the 
time. A case in point is in the present situation 
in France. Point out some of the evidences of the 
influence of public opinion upon the national lead- 
ers. Can you any similar evidences in our 
own he cg affairs? 

_ 2. Sandjno, Gold Mines, and the Marines. Who 
is Sandino? What are “the new developments” 
in the Nicaraguan situation? State the terms of 
the Blaine Amendment to the naval appropriation 
bill, What do you think would happen if the 
United States should now withdraw the Marines? 

3. Mussolini and the Pope. How do you & 

lain Mussolini’s friendliness toward the Pope? 
t is the position of the King in the Catholic 
controversy? 

4. yoy Finance Corporation. De. 
scribe the latest organization which may be said 
to be an international trust. 

VIII. Domestic Affairs. 

1, What, after all your reading in The Schol- 
astic and other magazines and newspapers, is your 
feeling about the Sinclair case? Do you see any: 
thing that can be done to prevent future situations 
of this kind? 

2. State three reasons wh 
citizen should not vote the 
fall; three why he should. 

3. What is the cause of the controversy in the 
D.A.R.? What is the difference between Samuel 
Adams and William Allen White? Between Molly 
Pitcher and Mrs. ie Chapman Catt? Why are 
the Revolutionists of one generation suspected in 
their day but deified by their descendants? ; 

4. What is an investment trust? If the idea is 
a good one, why regulate it? 
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ERE you can find a new, fresh, ever-varied 

and delightful panorama of changing 
scene and life. 
Here you will experience pleasures and thrills 
that will cheer your heart and remain ever a 
delight in your memory. South Africa is a 
veritable treasure house of fascinating wonders 
—a Pandora Box from which your hands will 
draw out, every moment, some new and won- 


SOUTH 
AFRICA 


Offers....Romance 
Mystery and 
Wonder 


derful happiness, — a continuous round of 
charms which never pall or cloy. 

South Africa is a land of invigorating climate, 
where life is full of song and pleasure. Here 
modern civilization moves cheek by jowl along- 
side of picturesque, quaint, dignified native 
Kraal life. 

You will find many things you have never seen 
and can only find in this ancient land famous 
for its legendary history. 


Great Diamond Mines The Mighty Drakensberg Mountains 
Mile Deep Gold Fields Wonderful Victoria Falls 
Mysterious Zimbabwe Ruins Speedy, Preening Ostriches 
The Magic Cango Caves Kruger Big Game Park and 
Barbaric Bantu War Dances Glorious Cape Peninsula 

Quaint Kaffir Kraals 


Surf bathing on unrivalled sea-beaches. Sea angling from rock bound coasts for the finest sporting 
fish of the world. Trout fishing in Golden Rivers—the angler’s paradise. Golf on sporty courses 
midst nearby towering mountains. Year round outdoor tennis on fast, true, antheap courts. You 
travel on comfortable railroads or along fine motor roads and rest in modern hotels. 


Write for detailed information and free booklet, “Historical Resume of S. A.” or send 12c (to 


cover postage) for fully illustrated travel literature. 


SOUTH AFRICAN GOVERNMENT TRAVEL BUREAU 


Room 657, No. 11 Broadway 


New York City 
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SCHOOLS AND 
DIVISIONS 


THE COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 
SCHOOL OF MINES 


SCHOOL OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRA- 
TION 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
GRADUATE SCHOOL 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 
SCHOOL OF LAW 

SCHOOL OF PHARMACY 
SCHOOL OF DENTISTRY 
ALLEGHENY OBSERVATORY 


MELLON INSTITUTE OF INDUSTRIAL 
RESEARCH 


RESEARCH BUREAU FOR RETAIL 
TRAINING 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION DIVISION 
DOWNTOWN DIVISION 

SUMMER SESSION 

RADIO STUDIO 


THE UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


For complete information, address the Registrar. 



































